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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  AND  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Growth  of  Correspondence  Study  Enrollment 
One  of  the  earliest  forns  of  university  extension  activity  was 
instruction  by  the  correspondence  study  method.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
early  days  of  its  development  this  method  was  seized  upon  and  ruthlessly 
exploited  by  some  unscrupulous  operators  with  the  result  that  the  method 
became  the  object  of  ridicule  and  fell  into  disrepute  among  more  con- 
servative educators.  To  some  extent  this  attitude  upon  the  part  of 
educators  still  persists,  although  there  are  many  signs  that  the  antipa- 
thy to  the  correspondence  method  of  instruction  is  gradually  yielding 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  situations  in  which 
correspondence  instruction  can  fill  a need  for  educational  service. 
Illustrative  of  this  change  is  the  360  per  cent  increase  in  college 
level  course  enrollments  during  the  two  decades  between  1930  and  1952 
reported  by  the  members  of  the  National  University  Extension  Association 
in  the  Morton  study.1 

In  addition  to  the  133,233  college  level  enrollments  in  1951- 
1952,  the  study  also  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  institutions 
offering  correspondence  work  on  the  college  level  from  twenty-seven 

^John  R.  Morton,  University  Extension  in  the  United  States 
(Birmingham,  Alabama:  University  of  Alabama  Press,  1953),  p.  46. 
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to  forty-four  in  this  same  period.  Many  of  these  N.U.E.A.  members  also 
added  high  school  courses  to  their  offerings  with  a resultant  increase 
in  enrollments  from  2,005  in  1930  to  22,666  in  1951-52. 1 

This  is  not  a complete  picture  of  the  offering  of  correspondence 
courses  by  colleges  and  universities  because  there  are  some  giving  this 
type  of  instruction  who  are  not  members  of  the  N.U.E.A.  A large  number 
of  these  schools  entered  the  field  during  Norld  Mar  II  and  made  their 
courses  available  to  their  own  and  other  students  through  contracts  with 
the  Armed  Forces  Institute.  Because  these  schools  are  not  members  of  the 
N.U.E.A.  it  is  difficult  to  assemble  reliable  data  concerning  the  scope 
of  their  enrollments  or  offerings. 

In  addition  to  the  colleges  and  universities,  there  are  two 
other  groups  of  agencies  offering  correspondence  study  courses.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Army,  and 
Air  Force  each  has  its  own  correspondence  study  department  through  which 
instruction  is  provided  to  personnel  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
services.  This  instruction  is  not  all  technical.  The  Marine  Corps  In- 
stitute, for  example,  offers  a wide  selection  of  courses  that  are  aca- 
demic in  nature. 

The  Navy  in  the  fiscal  year  1951-52  enrolled  175,703  individuals 
in  its  total  correspondence  program.  Through  the  correspondence  center 
at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  97,813  officers  and  74,079  enlisted  men  were 
entered  in  204  courses. ^ In  addition,  3,911  persons  were  enrolled  in 

^Morton,  oj>.  jeit.,  p.  46. 
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Letter  from  J.  J.  Hession,  Head,  Training  Publications  Section, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  August  12,  1953. 
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twenty  courses  offered  by  the  Submarine  School,  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  the  Naval  Intelligence  School,  and  the  Naval  War  College. 

The  Marine  Corps  Institute  enrolled  28,503  in  the  same  year.1 

While  no  complete  figures  are  available  for  the  enrollments  taken 
by  the  Air  Force  Extension  Course  Institute  for  1951-52,  the  educational 
director  suggests  approximately  32,000  as  a reasonable  figure.2  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  at  this  particular  time  this  agency  was  re- 
organizing its  operation.  During  the  same  year  the  Army  enrolled 
105,849  persons  in  its  correspondence  program.^ 

Any  discussion  of  the  activities  of  the  armed  forces  in  the  home 
study  field  which  failed  to  mention  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute would  be  seriously  negligent.  The  Armed  Forces  Institute  has 
undertaken  probably  the  most  extensive  program  of  correspondence  study 
of  any  agency  operating  in  the  field.  The  program  covers  academic  work 
on  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  and  includes  the  widest  possi- 
ble selection  of  technical  and  vocational  subjects,  which  are  applicable 
not  only  to  military  assignments,  but  to  civilian  life  as  well.  In 
addition  through  contracts  with  cooperating  colleges  and  universities 
the  Institute  makes  college  credit  courses  available  to  servicemen. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1951-52,  the  Institute  enrolled  134,451 
persons  within  the  continental  United  States  and  17,293  persons  overseas. 

^tter  from  Lt.  Col.  J.  B.  Sweeney,  Assistant  Director,  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Institute,  July  29,  1953. 

^Letter  from  Lora  E.  McDonald,  Educational  Advisor,  USAF 
Extension  Course  Institute,  August  10,  1953. 

^Letter  from  Maj.  B.  C.  Bailey,  Assistant  Adjutant  General, 

Army  Field  Forces,  December  3,  1953. 
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These  figures  are  for  correspondence  study  only  and  do  not  include  the 
class  instruction  conducted  by  the  Institute  in  many  of  the  major  centers 
abroad.  Neither  do  these  figures  include  16,758  enrollments  entered  for 
collegiate  credit  work  at  colleges  and  universities  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institute.1  It  is  presumed  that  most  of  these,  but  by  no  means 
all,  are  included  in  the  N.D.E.A.  report  previously  mentioned  above. 

To  summarize,  then,  the  armed  forces  enrolled  493,799  persons  in 
their  correspondence  study  programs  in  the  fiscal  year  1951-52. 

The  other  group  of  agencies  offering  correspondence  study 
courses  is  composed  of  the  commercial  correspondence  schools.  In  at- 
tempting to  compile  enrollment  figures  for  this  group,  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties are  encountered.  In  the  first  place,  the  consnercial  nature  of 
the  operation  makes  competing  schools  reluctant  to  report  enrollments 
in  other  than  the  most  general  terms.  In  the  second  place,  while  there 
is  an  organization  of  these  schools,  the  National  Home  Study  Council, 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  private  home  study  schools  are  members, 
according  to  the  executive  director.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  the  in- 
stitutions maintaining  membership  in  the  Council  account  for  eighty  to 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  enrollments  of  all  the  conmercial  schools,  which 
the  executive  director  tentatively  estimates  amounts  to  350,000 

annually. ^ 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  at  hand,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  all  of  the  correspondence  study  agencies  in  the  United  States  are 

^Letter  from  Glenn  L.  McConagha,  Director,  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute,  July  31,  1953. 

^Letter  from  Homer  Kempfer,  Director,  National  Home  Study 
Council,  August  20,  1953. 
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enrolling  one  million  persons  annually.  In  all  probability  this  is  a 
minimum  figure  and  the  true  one  lies  between  it  and  one  and  a quarter 
million.  This  figure  takes  on  significance  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
increase  in  school  enrollments  of  1,042,000  in  1951-52  over  1950-511  or 
the  total  college  enrollments  in  September,  1952,  which  amounted  to 
2,148,284.  It  is  certainly  apparent  that  correspondence  study  has  come 
to  be  an  important  educational  method;  one  that  is  more  and  more  being  ‘ 
subjected  to  scrutiny  by  trained  researchers  in  education. 

The  National  University  Extension  Association  maintains  a stand- 
ing committee  on  research  as  a part  of  its  organization.  In  addition 
the  permanent  Committee  on  Correspondence  Study  has  a sub- commit tee  on 
research  that  has  concerned  itself  primarily  with  investigations  con- 
cerning the  correspondence  study  method  of  instruction.  The  sub-conraittee 
presented  an  organized  group  of  abstracts  of  all  the  research  that  has 
been  done  in  correspondence  study  at  the  thirty-eighth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  at  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  in  1953.  Unfortunately, 
the  Association  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to  incorporate  this  material 
in  the  published  report  of  the  annual  meeting.  Most  of  the  studies  re- 
ported were  made  for  Master*s  theses  or  Doctor’s  dissertations  with  the 
result  that  the  preponderant  amount  of  the  data  reported  deals  strictly 
with  the  study  of  courses  carrying  academic  credit.  Only  four  studies 
reported  are  concerned  with  the  proprietary  schools  and  they  are 
limited  to  an  examination  of  completion  rates.  The  greatest  number  of 

JThe  Americana  Annual- 1954,  eds.  L.  P.  Dudley  and  J.  J.  Smith 
(New  York:  The  American  Corporation,  1954),  p.  206. 

2Ibid..  p.  209. 
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the  studies  to  date  have  concerned  themselves  with  student  achievement.1 
The  sub-committee  is  presently  concerned  with  a study  of  completion  rates 
in  which  most  of  the  correspondence  study  departments  of  the  member  in- 
stitutions are  participating. 

Objectives  of  the  Study 

Students  enrolling  with  the  General  Extension  Division  of  Florida 
for  correspondence  study  courses  frequently  ask  for  suggestions  as  to 
the  proper  methods  to  employ  in  this  type  of  learning  situation.  This 
request  comes  most  often  from  the  student  who  has  not  been  engaged  in 
a formal  instructional  program  for  a number  of  years  and  who  feels  a real 
need  for  direction  as  he  undertakes  an  entirely  new  method  of  learning. 

It  has  been  possible  to  devise  an  answer  to  this  request  by 
synthesizing  from  the  writings  of  educational  psychologists;  from  the 
study  suggestions  contained  in  the  instructors*  introductory  statements 
of  not  only  the  courses  distributed  by  the  Florida  Division,  but  also 
of  courses  prepared  and  circulated  by  other  extension  divisions;  and 
from  discussions  of  this  problem  with  correspondence  study  students  and 
instructors.  The  devised  answer  apparently  has  been  satisfactory  be- 
cause no  complaints  concerning  it  have  been  received.  It  would  be  fool- 
hardy, however,  to  rely  on  this  criterion  alone  as  a sufficient  demon- 
stration of  the  applicability  and  accuracy  of  the  suggestions. 

The  primary  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  directions  for 

^ome  copies  of  this  material  may  still  be  obtained  from  Dr. 

G.  B.  Childs,  Specialist  in  Correspondence  Study,  University  Extension 
Division,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
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study  arises  from  the  subjectivity  of  the  process  by  which  they  came  into 
being.  In  defense  of  the  suggestions  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  they 
were  based  on  the  best  material  available.  This  defense,  however,  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  a determined  effort  lias  not  been  made  to  find 
out  whether  there  is  a pattern  of  study  methods  that  may  be  employed  in 
the  work  of  a correspondence  course  that  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  completion  than  some  other  set  of  methods  that  a student 
might  employ.  This  study  was  undertaken  in  an  attempt  to  discover  if 
there  were  such  a pattern  of  study  methods.  The  effort  was  encouraged 
by  the  report  of  a study  made  at  the  School  of  General  Studies,  Cleve- 
land College,  Western  Reserve  University.  There  a survey  was  made  of 
ninety-six  evening  college  students  who  were  beyond  the  usual  college 
age  and  the  results  seem  to  show  that  adults  have  poor  study  habits 
when  judged  by  the  criteria  applied  to  public  school  and  regular  college 
students. * 

The  first  objective  was  to  find  out  how  enrollees  went  about 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  correspondence  course  work.  With 
this  information  at  hand,  answers  to  two  other  questions  might  be  de- 
duced. The  first  of  these  was  whether  completion  or  non-completion  of 
home  study  courses  could  be  attributed  to  the  study  methods  used.  The 
second  was  whether  the  study  methods  used  by  those  who  successfully 
completed  courses  are  consonant  with  those  suggested  by  educational 
psychologists. 

In  addition  to  study  practices  there  are  other  factors  that  can 

^John  P.  Barden  and  Jean  Hudson,  "Some  Evidence  About  How 
Adults  Study."  Adult  nducation  Bulletin.  XIII  (August,  1949),  pp.  178- 
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exert  an  influence  in  determining  course  completion.  Data  concerning 
some  of  these  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  investigator  of  correspondence 
students  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  possible  to  draw  valid  con- 
clusions. There  are  some,  however,  that  can  be  examined  as  readily  as 
the  study  habits  and  it  was  determined  to  bring  these  into  the  investi- 
gation to  help  complete  the  picture  of  the  home  study  student. 

As  a result,  additional  objectives  of  the  study  were  set  up. 

The  first  of  these  was  to  discover  if  there  was  any  relation  between  the 
purpose  for  which  a course  was  taken  and  completion  of  the  course. 
Another  objective  was  to  find  out  the  effect  on  actual  course  comple- 
tion when  the  student  was  faced  with  the  necessity  to  complete  by  a 
definite  time.  A third  was  to  determine  whether  the  amount  of  prior 
collegiate  experience  of  an  enrol lee  exerted  a demonstrable  effect  on 
cours^  completion.  Finally,  it  was  desired  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
relationship,  if  any,  between  previous  correspondence  study  experience 
and  course  completion. 

Procedures  Employed  in  the  Study 

The  attempt  to  analyze  the  methods  employed  by  students  in  doing 
the  work  required  in  correspondence  courses  presents  a number  of  rather 
specialized  problems.  In  the  first  place,  except  under  unusual  circum- 
stances, it  is  unlikely  that  the  students  themselves  will  be  available 
for  questioning.  Rather,  they  are  most  likely  to  be  widely  scattered 
over  the  country,  if  not  the  world.  As  a result,  the  geographical  fac- 
tor adds  to  the  difficulty  of  consnunication  with  them  and,  except  for 
the  possibility  of  a relatively  few  personal  interviews,  makes  reliance 
on  the  questionnaire  or  inventory  method  almost  mandatory.  Another 
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problem  related  to  this  is  that  students  seem  to  move  without  leaving  far- 
warding  addresses  more  frequently  than  is  anticipated  so  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  contact  them  through  the  mail.  This  has  recently  become  even 
more  of  a difficulty  since  the  Post  Office  has  stopped  giving  directory 
service. 

There  is  no  paucity  of  material  on  the  subject  of  study  habits, 
or  of  suggestions  as  to  how  to  study,  on  every  educational  level  from 
the  elementary  school  through  college.  In  fact,  the  person  interested 
in  this  subject  will  probably  find  himself  with  more  material  than  he 
can  conveniently  handle.  From  the  standpoint  of  this  study,  however, 

4 

all  of  this  material  had  one  primary  weakness.  This  was  the  assumption 
that  the  student  was  in  regular  class  attendance  while  the  home  study 
student  was  not.  If  then,  an  investigation  was  to  be  made  of  the  study 
methods  of  correspondence  students,  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be  under- 
taken was  the  development  of  an  inventory  that  would  be  applicable  to 
this  particular  learning  situation  and  that  would  produce  the  desired 
information. 

The  basic  plan  for  such  a questionnaire  originated  from  an  ex- 
perience with  Wrenn*s  Study  Habits  Inventory  which  was  introduced  for 
illustrative  purposes  in  a class  in  advanced  educational  psychology. 

The  idea  continued  to  evolve  in  an  advanced  course  in  educational  tests 
and  measurements,  but  the  vast  amount  of  material  on  the  subject  and 
the  slight  applicability  of  most  of  it  to  a home  study  situation  tended 
to  discourage  the  development  of  the  inventory.  However,  the  report  of 
a Canadian  Council  For  Educational  Research  investigation  of  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  study  methods  in  the  March,  1949,  Phi  Delta 
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Kappan  pointed  to  a possible  solution  of  the  problem.1 

In  the  Canadian  study  thirty-eight  books  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  how  to  study  were  analyzed  and  a list  of  517  suggested  study  habits 
and  skills  was  compiled!  It  was  found  that  there  were  thirty-four  sug- 
gestions for  study  mentioned  more  than  twenty  times  in  the  thirty-eight 
books.  In  his  suggestions  for  effective  study  H.  L.  Kingsley  has  included 
these  thirty-four  study  tips  and  suggested  some  additional  ones  in  the 
twelve  groups  which  he  lists.2  Since  there  is  such  a great  deal  of  dup- 
lication in  the  materials  on  the  subject  and  since  the  Kingsley  list  ap- 
peared to  be  an  adequate  summary,  it  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  an  inven- 
tory of  study  methods  insofar  as  the  suggestions  were  applicable  to  cor- 
respondence study.  In  addition,  certain  items  concerning  procedures 
that  are  necessarily  peculiar  to  correspondence  study  were  incorporated. 

A tentative  form  of  this  inventory  was  prepared  and  submitted  to 
a random  sample  of  fifty  students  as  they  completed  correspondence 
courses  with  the  request  that  they  supply  the  information  asked  for  and 
criticize  the  inventory  in  general  and  the  items  in  particular.  The 
students  selected  were  particularly  cooperative  and  from  their  replies 
it  was  possible  to  refine  the  items  on  the  inventory  so  that  ambigui- 
ties were  removed.  The  final  form  of  the  inventory  appears  as  Appendix 
A of  this  dissertation. 

Morton  remarks  on  the  effective  working  relations  that  universi- 
ties have  succeeded  in  establishing  with  users  of  certain  extension 

1The  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  XXX  (March.  1949).  p.  273. 

2lloward  L.  Kingsley.  The  Nature  and  Conditions  of  Learning 
(New  York:  Prentice-Hall.  Inc.,  1946),  pp.  363-365. 
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services,  among  than  correspondence  study.1  Students  enrolled  with  the 
Florida  Division  have  been  asked  from  time  to  time  to  participate  in  in- 
formational surveys  and  have  always  proved  most  cooperative.  They  have 
willingly  provided  information  the  dependability  of  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  subsequent  experience  and  by  interviews.  As  a consequence, 
no  hesitation  was  felt  at  using  the  survey  method  in  connection  with  this 
investigation.  To  provide  an  unbiased  sample  of  correspondence  study 
students  for  the  study,  all  persons  who  enrolled  with  the  General  Exten- 
sion Division  of  Florida  for  college  level  work  during  the  months  of 
February,  March,  April,  and  August  of  1953  were  taken  into  consideration. 

No  doubt,  the  reader  will  at  once  question  the  rather  peculiar 
selection  of  months  indicated  above.  This  choice  was  dictated  by  a 
plan  to  make  special  use  of  the  students  who  enrolled  for  the  property 

insurance  courses  in  the  study  of  the  effect  of  declared  purposes  of  en- 

# 

rollment  on  completions  and  by  a legal  deadline  that  had  been  estab- 
lished for  the  completion  of  these  courses.  This  whole  situation  will 
be  discussed  in  detail  when  the  matter  of  purposes  and  deadlines  is 
discussed. 

During  the  months  mentioned,  666  enrollments  in  college  level 
courses  were  entered.  A number  of  these  came  from  people  who  enrolled 
for  two  courses  during  the  months.  Since  it  was  not  desired  to  have  two 
sets  of  replies  from  any  individual,  the  duplications  were  screened  as 
the  list  was  being  compiled.  This  screening  produced  the  names  ami  ad- 
dresses of  581  individuals  who  might  be  brought  into  the  study. 

Norton,  op.  cit-.  p.  93. 
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Not  all  enrol lees  in  correspondence  courses  start  work  in  the 
courses.  In  the  definitions  of  correspondence  study  terms  officially 
approved  by  the  N.O.E.A.  the  student  who  enrolls  but  fails  to  submit  an 
assignment  in  his  course  is  termed  a "cancellation."1  The  General  Exten- 
sion Division  of  Florida  has  recently  participated  in  an  N.U.n.A.  study 
of  completion  rates  based  on  all  enrollments  entered  for  home  study 
courses  during  the  fiscal  year  1950-1951.  In  that  period  22.0  per  cent 
of  the  enrollments  entered  fell  into  the  "cancellation"  category.  Of 
the  581  enrollments  that  were  under  consideration  for  the  present  study, 
140  were  "cancellations."  This  represented  24.0  per  cent  of  the  enroll- 
ments and  shows  a slightly  higher  percentage  than  that  found  in  the  full 
year  study  mentioned  above. 

Table  1 shows  the  distribution  of  enrollments  by  subject  area. 

It  is  evident  that  there  was  a good  representation  of  all  of  the  course 

« 

work  available  in  the  group  selected  for  study.  After  the  names  of  the 
140  persons  who  cancelled  were  removed  from  the  list  of  possible  con- 
tributors, a copy  of  the  inventory  was  sent  to  each  of  the  remaining 
441  enrol lees. 

Within  forty-five  days  after  the  first  mailing,  187  completed 
inventories  and  twenty-five  undeliverable  copies  representing  48.1  per 
cent  of  this  material  had  been  returned.  In  order  to  promote  a larger 
return  a follow-up  letter  was  sent  to  those  students  who  had  not  re- 
sponded. Within  a fifteen  day  period  this  letter  added  thirty-seven 

^National  University  Extension  Association,  Proceedings  of 
Annual  Meetings  (Bloomington,  Indiana:  Indiana  University  Press,  1951), 

XXXIV,  p.  56. 


ENROLLMENTS  BY  SUBJECT  AREA  ENTERED  WITH  THE  GENERAL  EXTENSION 
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completed  inventories  to  those  at  hand.  During  this  time  six  more  unde- 
liverable items  had  been  returned.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  sixty  days  54,6 
per  cent  of  the  original  mailing  was  returned.  A second  letter  produced 
an  additional  twenty-five  completed  inventories  giving  a total  of  249 
sets  of  usable  data  and  thirty-one  undeliverable  items  representing  63,4 
per  cent  of  the  material  sent  out.  The  usable  data  came  from  168 
students  who  had  completed  their  courses  and  from  eighty-one  who  had  not. 
This  represents  a completion  rate  of  67.9  per  cent  for  this  group  ami  is 
somewhat  lower  than  the  completion  rate  of  70.8  per  cent  for  the  year 
1950-1951  obtained  in  the  N.U.E.A.  completion  study  mentioned  above. 

As  far  as  this  present  investigation  is  concerned,  it  was  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  a larger  than  usual  ratio  of  non-completions.  This 
situation  provided  a larger  number  of  unsuccessful  students  whose 
methods,  motives,  and  previous  educational  experience  could  be  compared 
with  the  successful  group.  To  further  increase  the  size  of  this  unsuc- 
cessful group,  the  reDlies  of  those  students  whose  final  course  grades 
were  "D"  or  "EM  were  combined  with  the  information  received  from  those 
who  failed  to  complete  their  course  work.  It  was  felt  that  this  combi- 
nation was  justified  because  the  grade  of  "E"  represented  a failure  for 
which  no  college  credit  could  be  obtained  and  the  grade  of  "DM  is  not 
generally  acceptable  on  transfer. 

In  Chapter  II  the  information  concerning  methods  of  study  employed 
by  the  respondents  is  presented.  The  data  are  tabulated  and  analyzed  in 
detail  for  each  of  the  twenty-five  items  in  the  inventory.  The  probable 
contribution  of  each  to  course  completion  is  assayed.  Chapter  III  pre- 
sents a consideration  of  the  probable  effects  of  purpose,  deadline. 
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previous  collegiate  work,  and  prior  experience  with  home  study  on  suc- 
cessful course  completion. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  INVENTORY 
Time  and  Place  of  Study 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  typical  correspondence  study 
student  is  an  adult  employed  full-time  at  a vocation  or  profession. 
Morton  found  that  the  median  age  of  the  correspondence  study  student 
was  approximately  twenty-five  years1  and  that  three-fourths  of  them  were 
holders  of  full-time  jobs.  These  facts  delineate  a student  who  has 
many  outside  demands  on  his  time.  For  this  person  efficient  use  of 
time  available  for  study  is  important  if  his  goal  is  to  be  reached. 

It  is,  consequently,  important  to  know  the  practices  followed  by  home 
study  students  in  assigning  time  for  work  on  their  courses. 

Table  2 shows  how  the  replies  to  inventory  Item  One  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  enrollees  through  the  six 
options  available  for  their  selection.  It  will  be  noted  that  108  of 
the  successful  students  scheduled  a regular  time  for  study.  Of  these, 
sixty-eight  set  up  a daily  study  period;  twenty-eight  studied  three 
times  a week;  five  studied  two  times  a week;  three  studied  one  time 
a week;  and  four  scheduled  regular  study  periods  at  more  than  weekly 

Norton,  op.  cit..  p.  88. 

2Ibid.,  p.  91 
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intervals.  Only  fifty-five  of  the  group  left  their  studying  to  hazard. 

TABLE  2 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  REGULAR  STUDY  PERIODS 
(Inventory  Item  One) 


Item 

Successful  % 

Unsuccessful  % 

I scheduled  a regular  time 
for  study 

(1)  daily 

68 

41.7 

20 

23.8 

(2)  three  times  a week 

28 

17.1 

6 

7.2 

(3)  two  times  a week 

5 

3.0 

4 

4.8 

(4)  weekly 

3 

2.1 

7 

8.3 

(5)  at  longer  intervals 

4 

2.4 

0 

(6)  no  scheduled  time 

55 

33.7 

47 

55.9 

Of  the  eighty-four  respondents  who  were  not  successful  in  their 
work,  only  thirty-seven  scheduled  regular  study  times.  Of  these,  twenty 
worked  on  their  course  daily;  six  scheduled  three  periods  a week;  four 
studied  two  times  a week;  and  seven  one  time  a week.  However,  forty- 
seven  of  this  group  left  their  study  periods  to  chance. 

If  these  data  are  subjected  to  the  Chi-square  test  for  statistical 
significance,  it  will  be  found  that  failure  to  schedule  a definite  time 
for  study  affects  course  completion  at  the  .01  level  of  significance. 

Replies  to  Item  Two  point  up  a wide  variation  in  the  length  of 
individual  study  periods  employed.  Only  a few  indicated  that  a one-hour 
period  was  best  for  them— twelve  successful  and  eight  unsuccessful 
students  having  selected  this  option.  A two-hour  period  was  found  best 
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by  seventy-six  successful  and  thirty-seven  unsuccessful  respondents. 

This  was  the  most  popular  option  although  the  three-hour  period  pressed 
it  closely  with  fifty-two  successful  and  twenty-five  unsuccessful 
students  indicating  that  a three-hour  period  was  best  for  them.  Thirteen 
successful  and  eight  unsuccessful  people  used  a study  period  of  four 
hours  while  a total  of  fifteen,  ten  successful  and  five  unsuccessful, 
indicated  that  they  employed  a study  period  of  more  than  four  hours. 


TABLE  3 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  LENGTH  OF  STUDY  PERIOD 
(Inventory  Item  IVo) 


Item 

Successful 

% 

Unsuccessful  % 

I found  the  best  study  period 
to  be  one  whose  duration  was 

(1)  one  hour 

12 

7.4 

8 

9.6 

(2)  two  hours 

76 

46.6 

37 

44.5 

(3)  three  hours 

52 

31.9 

25 

30.1 

(4)  four  hours 

13 

8.0 

8 

9.6 

(5)  more  than  four  hours 

10 

6.1 

5 

6.1 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  replies  to  this  item  are  consistent  on 
the  part  of  both  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  students.  The  length 
of  the  study  period  does  not  appear  to  make  a statistically  significant 
contribution  to  success  in  completing  a correspondence  course. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  short  periods  of  rest  or 
relaxation  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  all  work— study  is  no  excep- 
tion to  this.  Item  Three  was  included  in  the  inventory  to  determine  the 
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practices  of  correspondence  students  in  this  regard.  The  replies  show 
that  sixty-one  of  the  successful  students  stopped  one  time,  forty-two 
stopped  two  times,  twelve  stopped  three  times,  and  eighteen  stopped  four 
or  more  times  for  this  purpose  during  their  study  period.  Thirty-three 
of  the  successful  respondents,  however,  kept  working  without  a halt  for 
relaxation.  Of  the  unsuccessful,  sixteen  stopped  once;  fourteen  stopped 
twice;  thirteen  interrupted  their  work  three  times;  and  nine  took  time 
out  four  or  more  times.  On  the  other  hand,  thirty  of  those  who  were 
not  successful  did  not  interrupt  their  work  at  all. 

TABLE  4 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  STOPPING  FOR  RELAXATION 
(Inventory  Item  Three) 

Item  Successful  % Unsuccessful  % 

During  my  study  period  I stopped 


for  relaxation 

(1)  one  time 

61 

36.8 

16 

19.5 

(2)  two  times 

42 

25.3  . 

14 

17.1 

(3)  three  times 

12 

7.2 

13 

15.8 

(4)  four  or  more  times 

9 

10.8 

18 

10.9 

(5)  not  at  all 

33 

19.9 

30 

36.6 

When  these  data  were  subjected  to  the  Chi-square  test  it  was 
found  that  failure  to  stop  for  relaxation  at  all  during  the  study  period 
was  related  to  failure  to  complete  the  course  at  the  .01  level  of  sig- 
nificance. 
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TABLE  5 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  TIME  OF  STUDY 
(Inventory  Item  Four) 


Item 

Successful  X 

Unsuccessful 

% 

I found  the  best  time  for  study 
in  my  case  to  be 

(1)  before  breakfast 

7 

4.1 

1 

1.2 

(2)  between  breakfast  and  lunch 

35 

20.1 

8 

9.7 

(3)  during  the  afternoon 

46 

26.4 

14 

17.0 

(4)  after  my  evening  meal 

86 

49.4 

59 

71.9 

Item  Four  was  included  in  the  inventory  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
getting  a better  picture  of  when  correspondence  students  actually  study. 
The  results  were  largely  as  anticipated  since  it  is  logical  to  suppose 
that  the  typical  student  would  only  find  time  to  study  after  his  even- 
ing meal.  This  is  indicated  in  the  replies  of  the  eighty-six  success- 
ful and  fifty-nine  unsuccessful  persons  who  said  that  they  studied  at 
that  time.  It  was  somewhat  surprising  to  find  eight  persons  who  did 
their  studying  before  breakfast.  Forty-three  replied  that  they  studied 
in  the  mornings  while  sixty  found  the  afternoon  to  be  the  most  convenient 
time  for  them.  The  Chi-square  test  shows  a significant  relation  at  the 
.01  level  of  confidence  between  success  and  studying  at  a time  other 
than  in  the  evening  for  these  respondents. 

The  replies  to  Item  Five  present  some  details  that  can  be  nothing 
more  than  suggestive  to  the  correspondence  study  administrator  and  those 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  correspondence  courses.  It  was  included 
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to  find  out  if  there  was  a possibility  to  point  up  the  relationship 
between  time  required  for  reading  and  writing  in  carrying  on  a corre- 
spondence course.  While  it  indicates  that  for  this  particular  group  much 
more  time  was  spent  in  reading  than  writing,  that  is  the  only  valid  con- 
clusion that  can  be  derived. 

TABLE  6 

RFPLIFS  CONCERNING  TIME  INVOLVED  IN  PREPARING  ASSIGNMENTS 
(Inventory  Item  Five) 


Item 


Successful  % Unsuccessful  % 


In  preparing  an  assignment  I found 
that  the  reading  and  writing 
involved  took 

(1)  about  the  same  amount 
of  time 

28 

17.4 

13 

16.1 

(2)  twice  as  much  time  for  the 
reading  as  for  the  writing 

41 

25.5 

19 

23.5 

(3)  three  times  as  much  time  for 
the  reading  as  for  the 
writing 

31 

19.2 

17 

20.9 

(4)  twice  as  much  time  for  the 
writing  as  for  the  reading 

36 

22.4 

12 

14.6 

(5)  three  times  as  much  time 

for  the  writing  as  for  the 
reading 

25 

15.5 

20 

24.7 

The  data  are  based  on  experiences  with  courses  involving  the  most 
divergent  requirements.  For  example,  history  courses  require  one  hundred 
pages  of  parallel  reading  for  each  assignment;  some  English  courses  re- 
quire extensive  reference  reading,  while  others  require  practically  none, 
but  emphasize  composition;  at  the  other  extreme  are  the  mathematics 
courses  requiring  little  reading  but  much  writing.  At  the  same  time 
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there  are  not  enough  replies  in  any  particular  subject  area  or  areas  to 
permit  valid  comparisons,  although  it  is  suggested  that  this  might  be  a 
fruitful  field  of  exploration  for  the  correspondence  study  researcher, 

TABLE  7 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  PLACE  OF  STUDY 
(Inventory  Item  Six) 

Successful  % Unsuccessful  % 


I prepared  my  assignments 


(1)  at  home 

150 

81.9 

67 

73.6 

(2)  at  school 

6 

3.3 

1 

1.1 

(3)  where  I work 

12 

6.6 

17 

18.7 

(4)  in  hotels 

0 

0 

(5)  in  a place  assigned 

1 

0.6 

2 

2.2 

(6)  in  the  library 

14 

7.6 

4 

4.4 

Item  Six  is  concerned  with  where  correspondence  course  work  is 
done.  As  in  the  case  of  the  replies  to  Item  Four,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  most  of  the  students  did  their  studying  at  home.  It  is 
evident,  however,  from  the  high  totals  of  replies  that  many  of  the  re- 
spondents worked  on  their  courses  in  more  than  one  place.  The  efficiency 
of  this  method  might  be  subject  to  questioning  because  the  transportation 
of  texts  and  materials  between  places  of  study  is  involved.  The  small 
number  of  responses  indicating  that  course  assignments  were  prepared  at 
school  is  something  of  a surprise  when  the  number  of  people  who  were 
taking  the  work  for  teacher  certification  is  taken  into  consideration. 
This  group  did  not  let  their  course  work  interfere  with  their  school 
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duties.  Thirty-nine  respondents  said  that  they  prepared  their  assign- 
ments where  they  worked.  This  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  noon 
hour  was  employed  in  study.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  this  ob- 
servation, but  it  appears  as  an  interesting  speculation.  That  the  place 
of  employment  was  not  a particularly  good  place  to  study  seems  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  only  twelve  of  the  group  were  successful  while  seven- 
teen were  not  able  to  complete  their  courses. 

Option  (5)  in  this  item  was  included  to  find  out  if  our  armed 
service  enrollees  had  special  facilities  available  to  them.  If  this  was 
the  case,  not  many  of  them  used  the  facilities,  or  the  option  was  not 
worded  properly,  for  only  three  replies  stated  that  special  facilities 
had  been  used. 


TABLE  8 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 
(Inventory  Item  Seven) 


Item 

Successful  % 

Unsuccessful  % 

I usually  did  the  reading  and 
writing  for  my  assignments 

(1)  in  an  easy  chair 

21 

11.6 

9 

10.2 

(2)  at  a desk  or  table 

137 

75.7 

64 

72.7 

(3)  on  a sofa  or  lounge 

11 

6.1 

12 

13.6 

(4)  elsewhere 

12 

6.6 

3 

3.4 

Again  in  the  case  of  Item  Seven  the  indications  that  this  group 
of  students  knew  how  to  study  are  strong.  It  will  be  noticed  that  201 
of  them,  successful  and  unsuccessful  alike,  did  their  studying  at  a desk 
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or  table.  The  candor  of  a number  of  the  respondents  was  refreshing. 

They  unhesitatingly  confessed  that  they  did  the  reading  required  in  an 
easy  chair  and  moved  to  desk  or  table  when  writing  was  involved.  Four- 
teen of  the  thirty  who  said  they  did  their  work  in  an  easy  chair  belong 
to  this  group.  The  group  of  twenty-three  who  unabashedly  admitted  they 
did  their  work  on  a sofa  or  lounge  serves  to  lend  credence  to  all  of  the 
replies.  This  group  was  not  giving  the  replies  they  thought  would  be 
most  likely  to  accord  best  with  theory.  They  told  what  they  did. 


TABLE  9 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  FREEDOM  FROM  DISTURBANCE 
(Inventory  Item  Eight) 


Item 

Successful  % 

Unsuccessful  % 

In  the  place  where  I did  my 
studying  I was  free  from 
disturbances 

(1)  hardly  ever 

11 

6.7 

11 

12.9 

(2)  one-fourth  of  the  time 

10 

6.1 

11 

12.9 

(3)  one-half  the  time 

23 

14.1 

20 

23.5 

(4)  three-fourths  of  the  time 

32 

19.7 

13 

15.3 

(5)  nearly  all  of  the  time 

07 

53.4 

30 

35.4 

Recalling  that  the  correspondence  study  student  is  typically  a 
full-time  employed  adult  attempting  to  study  in  a home  environment,  it 


is  easy  to  imagine  that  he  would  be  subjected  to  a multiplicity  of  inter- 
ruptions. He  has  many  social  and  vocational  obligations  which  he  cannot 
completely  control  that  would  impinge  on  his  study  periods.  The  impor- 
tance of  being  free  from  outside  interference  is  illustrated  by  the 
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distribution  of  the  replies  to  Item  Eight.  Table  9 shows  that  eleven  of 
the  successful  students  were  hardly  ever  free  from  interruptions  in  their 
work.  In  addition  ten  were  free  from  disturbance  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  time.  Twenty-three  indicated  that  they  were  able  to  devote  about 
half  of  their  time  to  study  without  interruption.  Thirty-two  were  un- 
disturbed three-fourths  of  the  time  while  eighty-seven  had  their  study 
situation  under  such  control  that  they  were  scarcely  ever  disturbed. 

Of  the  unsuccessful  students  eleven  were  hardly  ever  free  from 
interruption  while  an  additional  eleven  were  only  free  about  one-fourth 
of  the  time.  IVrenty  were  undisturbed  only  half  the  time  and  thirteen 
about  three-fourths  of  the  time.  Thirty  respondents  said  that  they  were 
largely  free  from  disturbance.  Nevertheless,  when  these  data  were 
grouped  with  regard  to  "some  disturbance”  as  opposed  to  "no  disturbance” 
and  the  Chi-square  test  applied,  it  was  found  that  freedom  from  disturb- 
ance was  related  to  course  completion  at  the  .01  level  of  significance. 

Text  and  Reference  Reading 

As  a preface  to  the  consideration  of  the  replies  on  Item  Nine 
some  discussion  of  the  organization  of  a typical  correspondence  study 
assignment  appears  to  be  pertinent.  Ordinarily  an  assignment  starts  by 
giving  the  student  directions  to  read  the  necessary  material  in  the 
. text.  If  reference  work  is  included  in  the  assignment,  it  is  cited  im- 
mediately following.  The  next  portion  of  the  assignment  consists  of 
the  instructor^  comments.  These  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  class 
lecture  and  are  used  by  the  instructor  to  orient  the  student  to  the 
material  of  the  assignment,  to  show  the  relation  of  this  assignment  to 
those  which  have  preceded  and  those  which  will  follow,  to  direct  special 
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attention  to  portions  of  the  material  that  classroom  experience  Indicates 
will  be  particularly  difficult,  and  to  present  alternate  solutions  to 
problems  raised  which  may  not  be  included  in  the  assigned  text  and  refer- 
ence materials.  A knowledge  of  student  practices  in  making  use  of  these 
comments  can  be  of  help  to  those  charged  with  the  preparation  of  course 
assignments. 

For  instance,  an  instructor  may  use  an  entirely  different  ap- 
proach to  the  writing  of  his  comments  on  an  assignment,  if  he  can  be 
reasonably  certain  that  the  student  will  read  the  comments  before  getting 
into  the  text  and  reference  materials. 


TABLE  10 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  READING  INSTRUCTOR'S  COMMENTS 
(Inventory  Item  Nine) 


Item 

Successful 

% Unsuccessful 

% 

In  beginning  the  preparation  of  an 
assignment,  I read  the  instructor's 
comments 

(1)  first 

153 

92.1  73 

87.9 

(2)  after  the  assigned  reading 
in  the  text 

8 

4.8  6 

7.3 

(3)  after  text  and  reference 
reading 

5 

3.1  4 

4.8 

The  replies  to  Item  Nine  indicate  that  it  is  the  practice  of 


nearly  the  entire  group  to  read  the  instructor's  comment  as  the  first 
step  in  the  actual  preparation  of  an  assignment.  This  was  the  procedure 
followed  by  153  of  the  successful  and  seventy-three  of  the  unsuccessful. 
The  remaining  members  of  the  two  groups  that  followed  other  methods  were 
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so  few  as  to  be  negligible. 

TABLE  11 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  TEXT  READINGS 
(Inventory  Item  Ten) 


Successful  % Unsuccessful  % 


I read  the  assigned  reading 
in  the  text 

(1)  one  time 

65 

37.6 

30 

34.9 

(2)  two  times 

88 

50.9 

44 

51.2 

(3)  three  times 

18 

10.4 

8 

9.3 

(4)  more  than  three  times 

2 

1.1 

4 

4.6 

Item  Ten  gives  an  indication  of  the  general  practice  of  students 


with  respect  to  textbook  reading.  While  the  data  did  not  tend  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  on  this  item,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  interesting  to  see  that  sixty-five  of  the  successful  and 
thirty  of  the  unsuccessful  felt  that  they  were  ready  to  undertake  the 
written  work  of  an  assignment  after  only  one  reading  of  the  text. 
Eighty-eight  of  the  successful  and  forty-four  of  the  unsuccessful  felt 
that  two  readings  of  the  text  were  necessary.  Only  twenty  of  the  suc- 
cessful and  twelve  of  the  unsuccessful  felt  that  more  than  two  readings 
were  needed  for  any  one  assignment. 

A student  is  apt  to  work  more  efficiently  on  an  assignment  if 
he  understands  the  purpose  of  that  assignment  at  the  outset.  It  was 
the  aim  of  Item  Eleven  to  determine  whether  an  effort  was  made  to  reach 
some  conclusion  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  assignment  as  the  first 
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step  in  the  preparation.  The  replies  as  shown  in  Table  12  indicate  that 
this  was  the  first  thing  that  most  of  the  students  did.  The  group  com- 
prising those  who  always  attempted  to  determine  the  purpose  of  the 
assignment  at  the  outset  was  made  up  of  119  of  the  successful  and  fifty- 
seven  of  the  unsuccessful.  Twenty-one  of  the  successful  made  the  attempt 
in  more  than  one-half  of  the  assignments,  sixteen  tried  about  one-fourth 
of  the  time,  ami  five  said  that  they  never  bothered  about  the  purpose. 
This  latter  group  was  probably  only  concerned  with  getting  the  assign- 
ments done. 


TABLE  12 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  APPROACH  TO  ASSIGNMENT 
(Inventory  Item  Eleven) 


Item 

Successful 

% 

Unsuccessful 

% 

I fried  to  determine  the  purpose  of 
the  assignment  as  the  first  step 

(1)  in  less  than  half  the 

assignments 

16 

9.9 

7 

8.3 

(2)  in  more  than  half  the 

assignments 

21 

13.0 

13 

15.5 

(3)  always 

119 

73.9 

57 

67.9 

(4)  never 

5 

3.1 

7 

8.3 

Of  the  respondents  to  Item  Eleven  that  did  not  successfully  com- 
plete their  work,  thirteen  tried  to  find  the  purpose  of  the  assignments 
in  one-half  of  the  instances;  seven  in  one-fourth  of  the  cases;  and  seven 
did  not  try  to  determine  the  purpose  of  the  assignment  at  all.  These 
data  were  subjected  to  the  Chi-square  test  trying  to  ascertain  if  some 
attempt  to  determine  purpose  contributed  to  the  successful  conclusion 
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of  a course  but  the  results  were  not  statistically  significant. 

(hie  of  the  most  frequently  recommended  methods  of  study  is  that 
which  calls  for  the  quick  scanning  of  the  textual  material  to  be  covered. 
This  is  to  give  the  student  an  overview,  to  introduce  him  to  the  points 
that  are  to  be  raised,  and  to  generally  acquaint  him  with  the  material 
to  be  covered.  The  replies  to  Item  Twelve  indicate  that  this  practice 
was  largely  followed  by  the  group  under  consideration. 

TABLE  13 


REPLIES  CONCERNING  PRELIMINARY  SURVEY  OF  TEXT  ASSIGNMENT 
(Inventory  Item  Twelve) 


Item 

Successful  % 

Unsuccessful  % 

I made  a preliminary  survey  of  the 
assigned  reading  in  the  text  before 
beginning  intensive  study  of  the 
material  to  be  covered 

(1)  never 

10 

6.2 

8 

9.8 

(2)  for  less  than  half  the 
assignments 

13 

8.1 

8 

9.8 

(3)  for  more  than  half  the 
assignments 

32 

19.9 

15 

18.3 

(4)  always 

106 

65.8 

51 

62.1 

That  there  were  so  many  who  indicated  that  they  did  this  all  the 
time  need  not  be  surprising  if  the  large  number  of  people  with  more  than 
thirty  hours  of  college  experience  in  this  group  are  recalled.  That 
this  procedure  is  not  absolutely  necessary  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  successful  group  did  not  always  make  this 
preliminary  survey  of  the  text.  Thirty-two  replied  that  they  only  did 
it  for  more  than  one-half  the  assignments,  thirteen  said  they  did  it 
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for  less  than  one-half  the  assignments,  and  ten  said  that  they  did  not 
follow  this  practice  at  all. 

The  ratios  in  the  unsuccessful  group  were  about  the  same.  Fifteen 
said  they  scanned  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  assignments,  eight  in 
less  than  one-half  the  assignments,  and  eight  said  they  did  not  make  the 
preliminary  survey  at  all.  When  subjected  to  the  Chi-square  test  these 
data  failed  to  show  a statistically  significant  relationship  between 
always  making  a preliminary  survey  of  the  text  material  and  successful 
completion  of  the  course. 

Items  Thirteen  and  Fourteen  are  procedural  items  and  concern 
themselves  with  the  handling  of  reference  reading  in  connection  with 
those  courses  and  assignments  where  such  parallel  reading  is  required. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  widely  varying  requirements  of 
outside  reading  with  which  these  students  were  faced.  It  was  felt,  how- 
ever, that  some  useful  information  might  be  derived  if  the  practices  of 
students  with  regard  to  reading  and  taking  notes  on  reference  material 
were  known. 

From  the  replies  to  Item  Thirteen  we  learn  that  fifty  of  the 
students  who  carried  their  work  to  a successful  conclusion  read  the 
reference  material  after  all  of  the  text  material  had  been  covered, 
thirty-eight  read  the  parallel  material  and  the  text  topic  by  topic, 
and  thirty-one  did  the  reference  reading  between  the  readings  of  the 
text  material.  Quite  obviously  this  latter  group  was  made  up  of  some 
of  those  who  reported  in  their  reply  to  Item  Ten  that  they  read  the 
material  in  the  text  two  times. 
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TABLE  14 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  USE  OF  REFERENCE  READINGS 
(Inventory  Item  Thirteen) 

Item  Successful  % Unsuccessful  % 


I related  the  reference  reading 
to  the  material  in  the  text  by 


(1)  reading  the  reference  material 
after  all  of  the  text  material 

50 

30.9 

19 

24.4 

(2)  reading  both  reference  and  text 
material  topic  by  topic 

38 

23.8 

17  . 

21.8 

(3)  reading  reference  material 
between  readings  of  the 
text  material 

31 

19.4 

13 

16.7 

(4)  I did  no  reference  reading 

43 

25.9 

29 

37.1 

The  respondents  who  indicated  that  they  read  reference  and  text 
topic  by  topic  formed  a surprisingly  large  group.  This  option  was  in- 
cluded in  the  inventory  at  the  suggestion  of  a former  student  who  pointed 
it  out  as  a possibility  but  it  was  not  anticipated  that  response  would 
be  large  because  it  is  a somewhat  unorthodox  method  of  doing  parallel 
reading.  Twenty-five  of  this  group  of  thirty-eight  were  one-time  readers 
of  the  text  material  according  to  their  replies  to  Item  Ten.  The  remain- 
ing thirteen  were  found  among  those  who  indicated  that  they  read  the 
material  in  the  text  two  times  in  their  replies  to  that  item. 

The  unsuccessful  respondents  to  Item  Thirteen  indicated  that 
nineteen  of  them  read  the  reference  material  after  all  of  the  text  ma- 
terial, seventeen  reported  reading  text  and  reference  material  in 
parallel,  and  thirteen  said  they  read  the  reference  material  between 
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readings  of  the  text.  It  was  not  anticipated  that  the  replies  to  this 
item  would  have  statistical  significance  as  far  as  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful work  in  a course  was  concerned. 

Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  when  to  do  reference  reading 
is  that  of  how  to  incorporate  the  results  of  such  reading  in  the  written 
portions  of  a correspondence  study  assignment.  In  many  cases  this 
problem  is  taken  care  of  by  the  general  course  requirement  that  the 
student  include  a separate  summary  of  all  parallel  reading.  When  this 
is  not  the  case  the  conscientious  student  wants  some  means  of  indieating 
this  reading  to  the  instructor  and  copying  from  the  books  is  not  a satis- 
factory answer.  Frequently,  too,  the  student  finds  himself  in  a locality 
where  library  facilities  are  not  specialized  enough  for  his  purpose  and 
he  must  then  rely  on  the  extension  library  to  supply  his  needs.  This 
being  true,  he  often  finds  that  a book  to  which  he  would  like  to  refer 
and  which  he  had  used  in  connection  with  some  previous  assignment  has 
been  returned  to  the  library  and  is  not  readily  available. 

The  correspondence  student,  then,  finds  himself  in  a more  aggra- 
vating situation  with  respect  to  reference  reading  than  does  the  student 
in  residence.  However,  the  answer  for  the  correspondence  student  is  the 
same  as  that  for  the  resident  student— take  notes.  Item  Fourteen  was 
included  in  the  survey  to  see  to  what  extent  correspondence  students  did 
take  notes  on  reference  reading.  The  replies  indicate  that  the  practice 
is  one  that  is  widely  followed.  Almost  one-third,  fifty-two,  of  the 
successful  students  replied  that  they  took  notes  always;  thirty  said 
that  they  took  notes  for  more  than  one-half  the  assignments;  eighteen 
took  notes  for  less  than  one-half  the  assignments;  and  only  twenty-three 
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indicated  that  they  did  not  find  notetaking  to  be  necessary. 

TABLE  15 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  NOTETAKING  ON  REFERENCE  READING 
(Inventory  Item  Fourteen) 

Item  Successful  % Unsuccessful  % 


I found  it  helpful  to  take  notes 
on  the  reference  reading 


(1)  always 

52 

33,3 

23 

31.7 

(2)  for  more  than  half  the 
assignments 

30 

19.3 

11 

15.1 

(3)  for  less  than  half  the 
assignments 

18 

11.6 

11 

15.1 

(4)  not  at  all 

23 

14.7 

10 

13.7 

(5)  no  reference  reading 
assigned 

33 

21.1 

18 

24.6 

Of  the  unsuccessful  respondents  to  Item  Fourteen  the  proportions 
were  quite  similar.  Nearly  one-third,  twenty-three,  indicated  that  they 
took  notes  all  of  the  time;  eleven  replied  that  they  took  notes  for  more 
than  one-half  the  assignments;  eleven  said  that  they  took  notes  for  less 
than  one-half  the  assignments;  and  ten  indicated  that  they  did  not  take 
notes  on  reference  work  at  all. 

To  complete  the  discussion  of  the  replies  to  Items  Thirteen  and 
Fourteen  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what  appears  to  be  an  obvious  dis- 
crepancy in  the  responses  to  option  (4)  in  Item  Thirteen  and  option  (5) 
of  Item  Fourteen.  It  will  be  noted  that  forty-three  successful  and 
twenty-nine  unsuccessful  students  indicated  in  their  replies  to  Item 
Thirteen  that  they  did  not  do  any  reference  reading.  However,  only 
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thirty-three  successful  and  eighteen  unsuccessful  respondents  indicated 
in  Item  Fourteen  that  no  reference  reading  was  assigned.  The  question, 
then,  is  what  became  of  the  other  respondents  to  option  (4)  of  Item 
Thirteen, 

Of  the  forty-three  successful  respondents  who  indicated  in  Item 
Thirteen  that  they  did  not  do  any  reference  reading,  twenty-seven  replied 
in  Item  Fourteen  that  no  reference  reading  was  required;  seven  said  that 
they  made  no  notes  on  reference  reading  at  all;  and  six  made  no  response 
to  Item  Fourteen,  Similarly,  of  the  twenty-nine  unsuccessful  respond- 
ents who  indicated  in  Item  Thirteen  that  they  did  no  reference  reading, 
sixteen  indicated  in  reply  to  Item  Fourteen  that  no  reference  reading 
was  required;  five  said  they  took  no  notes  at  all  on  reference  reading; 
and  eight  did  not  respond  to  the  item.  The  two  additional  replies  in- 
dicating no  reference  reading  was  required  in  Item  Fourteen  came  from 
students  who  had  not  replied  to  Item  Thirteen, 

Retention  and  Recall 

Frequent  stops  while  studying  to  recall  important  points  in  the 
materials  presented  by  the  text  is  a study  method  highly  recownended  by 
the  majority  of  the  writers  on  the  subject.  The  purpose  is  to  fix  these 
main  points  so  that  they  may  be  recalled.  The  practice  of  correspond- 
ence students  in  employing  this  method  of  study  is  reported  in  Item 
Fifteen.  The  responses  of  those  who  carried  their  work  to  successful 
completion  show  that  thirty-seven  did  this  invariably.  Ninety-four 
stated  that  they  frequently  used  this  procedure.  Only  nineteen  re- 
sorted to  it  infrequently,  while  twelve  reported  that  they  did  not  stop 
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for  recall  at  all. 

TABLE  16 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  PRACTICING  RECALL 
(Inventory  Item  Fifteen) 

Iten  Successful  % Unsuccessful  % 


I stopped  at  the  end  of  paragraphs 
or  sections  to  attempt  to  recall 
the  main  points  presented 


(1)  always 

37 

22.8 

18 

21.9 

(2)  frequently 

94 

58.7 

46 

56.1 

(3)  infrequently 

19 

11.1 

17 

20.7 

(4)  not  at  all 

12 

7.4 

1 

1.3 

Eighteen  of  the  unsuccessful  group  indicated  that  they,  too, 
stopped  at  the  end  of  paragraphs  or  sections  to  check  up  on  important 
points  as  a regular  practice.  Forty-six  reported  that  they  frequently 
followed  this  procedure.  Seventeen  said  that  they  did  it  only  infre- 
quently and  one  reported  that  the  practice  was  not  employed  at  all.  The 
data  as  here  presented  failed  to  show  a statistically  significant  rela- 
tion between  the  use  of  this  method  and  success  or  non-success  in  course 
work  when  subjected  to  the  Chi-square  test. 

Theoretically,  Item  Sixteen  should  serve  as  an  indication  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  methods  followed  and  reported  on  in  Items  Ten  through 
Fifteen.  As  an  illustration,  assume  the  case  of  the  successful  student 
who  followed  the  procedures  of  the  majority  of  the  group  as  reported  in 
these  items.  This  student  read  the  material  assigned  in  the  text  two 
times  before  attempting  to  answer  the  questions  in  the  written  assignment. 
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He  always  tried  to  find  the  purpose  of  the  assignment  as  the  first  step 
in  his  study.  He  always  made  a preliminary  survey  of  the  assigned  read- 
ing in  the  text  before  beginning  intensive  study  of  it.  Re  always  made 
notes  on  the  reference  reading  which  he  either  read  topic  by  topic  with 
the  text  or  after  his  text  reading  was  completed.  He  frequently  stopped 
at  the  end  of  paragraphs  or  sections  of  the  text  material  to  practice 
recall. 

It  is  not  illogical  to  assume  that  having  followed  this  over-all 
pattern,  he  would  find  it  rather  easy  to  write  out  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions in  the  assignment  without  recourse  to  the  text  or  reference  ma- 
terials. If  this  assumption  is  made,  the  distribution  of  the  responses 
to  Item  Sixteen  shown  in  Table  17  will  be  a distinct  shock. 

TABLE  17 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  NEED  FOR  REFERENCES 
DURING  LESSON  PREPARATION 
(Inventory  Item  Sixteen) 


Item 

Successful  % Unsuccessful  % 

In  writing  answers  to  questions 
I found  it  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  text  or  reference  materials 

(1)  not  at  all 

4 

2.3  1 

1.3 

(2)  only  a few  times 

40 

24.7  15 

18.5 

(3)  quite  often 

116 

72.8  65 

80.2 

The  table  shows  that  116  of  the  successful  students  found  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  text  or  other  materials  quite  frequently  when 
writing  up  the  answers  to  assignment  questions.  While  forty  indicated 
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that  they  found  such  reference  necessary  only  a few  times,  only  four  said 
that  they  were  able  to  ignore  text  and  reference  materials  completely 
while  writing.  The  experience  reported  by  the  unsuccessful  students  was 
quite  similar.  Sixty-five  reported  that  frequent  reference  was  neces- 
sary, while  only  fifteen  resorted  to  the  text  or  other  material  just  a 
few  times  and  one  not  at  all. 

Taken  as  strictly  objective  measures  these  results  tend  to  bring 
under  question  the  validity  of  the  replies  to  Items  Ten  through  Fifteen. 
The  point  that  has  been  overlooked  here  is  that  the  respondents  were  not 
being  objective  at  the  time  they  did  the  work  involved  and  upon  which 
they  reported  at  a later  date.  It  must  be  remembered  that  for  many 
students  the  instructor  is  an  unknown  whose  opinion  of  the  student  will 
be  formulated  by  the  quality  of  the  work  presented  by  the  student.  Con- 
sequently, the  students  are  not  particularly  willing  to  trust  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  measures  employed  and  reported  on  in  Items  Ten  through 
Fifteen  in  the  production  of  their  written  assignments.  Instead,  they 
prefer  to  make  frequent  checks  as  they  go  along  in  order  that  their  in- 
structors do  not  gain  a bad  impression  of  them  from  their  written  work. 
This  point  has  been  verified  in  discussing  this  matter  with  a number  of 
successful  students.  There  is  a further  consideration  that  is  also 
brought  out  by  the  students  in  talking  about  this  point.  Many  of  them 
planned  to  use  the  graded  assignments  as  the  basis  of  their  review  for 
the  final  examination  and  foresaw  an  added  advantage  in  having  the  assign- 
ment as  nearly  right  as  possible  on  its  first  submission. 

To  the  resident  student  the  making  of  an  outline  of  material 
covered  in  a course  is  one  of  the  standard  procedures  of  college  work. 
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Its  advantages  are  many  and  so  well  known  that  they  need  not  be  dealt 
with  here.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  preparation  of  an  outline  of  the 
material  covered  would  have  the  same  advantage  to  the  correspondence 
student  who  is  generally  required  to  submit  much  more  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  points  in  the  course  in  the  written  portion  of  every 
assignment.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  well  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
this  practice  was  followed  in  correspondence  work  and  Item  Seventeen 
was  included  for  this  purpose. 


TABLE  18 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  MAKING  OF  OCT LINES 
(Inventory  Item  Seventeen) 


Item 

Successful  % 

Unsuccessful  % 

I made  an  outline  of  the  material 
covered  in  the  assignment 

(1)  for  every  assignment 

24 

14.9 

19 

23.2 

(2)  for  three-fourths  of  the 
assignments 

16 

9.9 

4 

4.8 

(3)  for  one-half  of  the 
assignments 

25 

15.5 

4 

4.8 

(4)  for  one-fourth  of  the 
assignments 

17 

10.6 

11 

13.5 

(5)  for  none  of  the  assignments 

79 

49.1 

44 

53.7 

The  pattern  of  the  responses  is  about  what  was  expected  although 
more  students  reported  the  preparation  of  outlines  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, Of  those  who  successfully  completed  their  work,  twenty-four  made 
outlines  for  every  assignment;  sixteen  made  outlines  for  three-fourths 
of  the  assignments;  twenty-five  made  outlines  for  one-half  of  the 
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assigmnents;  seventeen  made  outlines  for  one-fourth  of  the  assignments. 
Seventy-nine  did  not  find  outlines  necessary.  The  replies  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful group  follow  the  same  pattern.  Nineteen  outlined  each  assign- 
ment, four  made  outlines  for  three-fourths  of  them,  four  outlined  one- 
half  of  the  assignments,  eleven  outlined  one-fourth,  and  forty-four  did 
not  prepare  any  outlines.  These  data  failed  to  produce  any  evidence 
that  outlining  or  failure  to  outline  made  a statistically  significant 
contribution  to  success  or  failure  in  the  course. 

TABLE  19 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  SUBSTITUTION 
OF  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 
(Inventory  Item  Eighteen) 


Item  Successful  % Unsuccessful  % 


I sought  for  original  illustrations 

(1)  always 

13 

8.1 

5 

6.3 

(2)  frequently 

75 

46.6 

31 

39.2 

(3)  infrequently 

53 

32.9 

18 

22.8 

(4)  never 

20 

12.4 

25 

31.7 

The  habit  of  substituting  one*s  own  illustrations  for  those 


offered  by  the  text  is  generally  conceded  to  be  one  to  cultivate  in  any 
type  of  study.  It  was,  therefore,  desirable  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
the  students  of  correspondence  courses  employed  this  practice.  The 
responses  to  Item  Eighteen  are  indicative  of  the  procedure  followed  by 
those  participating  in  this  survey.  The  replies  indicate  that  this 
method  was  widely  employed  by  both  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful 
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students  to  a considerable  degree.  Thirteen  of  the  successful  and  five 
of  the  unsuccessful  indicate  that  they  followed  this  practice  all  of  the 
time.  Seventy-five  of  the  group  that  completed  their  work  successfully 
and  thirty-one  of  the  opposite  group  employed  this  device  frequently. 

At  the  same  time,  fifty-three  of  the  successful  and  eighteen  of  the  un- 
successful indicated  that  they  did  not  follow  this  method  very  often, 
while  twenty  of  the  former  group  and  twenty- five  of  the  latter  did  not 
make  any  attempt  to  substitute  their  own  illustrations  for  those  of  the 
text. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  students  in  mathematics,  engineering, 
and  accounting  courses  would  probably  be  least  likely  to  employ  this 
device  with  their  study.  Within  this  group,  however,  those  who  followed 
the  practice  infrequently  or  not  at  all  were  distributed  about  equally 
through  all  of  the  subject  areas.  When  the  data  presented  were  sub- 
jected to  the  Chi-square  test  no  statistical  significance  between  the 
use  of  this  method  and  course  completion  could  be  demonstrated. 

Another  method  employed  by  good  students  in  their  study  is  to 
relate  the  materials  in  the  course  they  are  studying  to  what  they  have 
learned  through  previous  study  and  experience.  The  practice  of  cor- 
respondence students  in  this  respect  is  shown  in  fieir  replies  to  Items 
Nineteen  and  Twenty.  Item  Nineteen  concerns  itself  with  the  materials 
of  the  course  alone.  From  the  replies  It  is  evident  that  the  great 
majority  of  both  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful  students  followed 
this  procedure  as  often  as  possible.  Of  the  successful  group,  126  em- 
ployed it  as  often  as  possible;  twenty-four  used  it  most  of  the  time; 
ten  only  occasionally;  and  only  two  failed  to  use  it  at  all.  Of  the 
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unsuccessful  group,  sixty-two  attempted  to  relate  the  materials  in  the 
course  to  what  they  had  previously  learned;  ten  did  it  most  of  the  time; 
ten  only  occasionally;  and  only  one  did  not  try  at  all, 

TABLE  20 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  RELATING  NEW  MATERIAL 
TO  PREVIOUS  STUDY 
(Inventory  Item  Nineteen) 


Item 

Successful  % 

Unsuccessful  % 

I attempted  to  relate  the  materials 
of  this  course  to  what  I had 
previously  learned 

(1)  as  often  as  possible 

126 

77.7 

62 

74.7 

(2)  most  of  the  time 

24 

14.0 

10 

12.0 

(3)  only  occasionally 

10 

6.1 

10 

12.0 

(4)  not  at  all 

2 

1.4 

1 

1.3 

From  the  replies  to  Item  Twenty  it  is  apparent  that  nine  of  the 
successful  group  did  not  try  at  all  to  evaluate  the  statements  made  in 
their  course  by  what  had  been  learned  elsewhere,  six  tried  only  infre- 
quently, 104  followed  this  practice  frequently,  and  forty-three  did  it 
all  of  the  time.  Similarly,  only  three  of  the  unsuccessful  students  did 
not  make  this  attempt  at  all;  nine  only  infrequently;  fifty  did  it  fre- 
quently; and  twenty  reported  doing  it  always.  There  is,  however,  no 
statistically  significant  relation  between  the  use  of  this  method  fre- 
quently or  not  at  all  and  success  in  course  completion  as  far  as  the 
data  here  presented  are  concerned. 
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TABLE  21 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  EVALUATION  OF  COURSE  STATEMENTS 
(Inventory  Item  Twenty) 


Item 

Successful  % 

Unsuccessful 

% 

I used  what  I had  learned  elsewhere 
to  evaluate  the  statements  made  in 
this  course 

(1)  not  at  all 

9 

5.5 

3 

3.8 

(2)  infrequently 

6 

3.8 

9 

10.9 

(3)  frequently 

104 

64.2 

50 

60.9 

(4)  always 

43 

26.5 

20 

24.4 

It  would  seem  that  the  ability  of  a student  to  find  practical 
applications  of  the  principles  presented  in  a course  would  have  a defi- 
nite bearing  on  whether  the  student  carried  the  course  to  a successful 
conclusion.  To  determine  if  this  was  the  case.  Item  Twenty-one  was  in- 
corporated in  the  inventory. 

The  replies  tabulated  indicate  that  twenty-four  of  the  success- 
ful group  were  always  able  to  find  such  practical  applications,  123  of 
this  group  frequently  found  such  applications,  while  only  thirteen 
found  them  infrequently,  and  two  not  at  all.  Of  those  who  did  not 
carry  their  work  to  successful  completion,  twelve  found  practical  appli- 
cation always;  forty-eight,  frequently;  sixteen,  infrequently;  and  four 
not  at  all.  The  data  shows  a statistically  significant  relation  between 
success  and  finding  such  applications  at  the  .01  level  of  confidence. 

The  fact  that  fifteen  students  completed  their  work  in  a creditable 
manner  without  being  able  to  find  many  practical  applications  of  the 
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principles  involved  is  a testimony  to  their  perseverance, 

TABLE  22 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  FINDING  APPLICATIONS 
OF  PRINCIPLES  PRESENTED 
(Inventory  Item  Itoenty-one) 


Item  Successful  % Unsuccessful  % 


I was  able  to  find  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  principles  presented 


(1)  always 

24 

14.8 

12 

15.0 

(2)  frequently 

123 

75.9 

48 

60.0 

(3)  infrequently 

13 

8.0 

16 

20.0 

(4)  not  at  all 

2 

1.3 

4 

5.0 

The  use  of  the  dictionary  while  studying  is  an  important  study 
method,  but  there  was  another  equally  valid  reason  for  the  inclusion  of 
Item  Twenty-two.  This  was  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  adult  student 
found  it  necessary  to  look  up  terms  which  were  unfamiliar. 

TABLE  23 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  USE  OF  DICTIONARY 
(Inventory  Item  TVrenty-two) 

Item  Successful  % Unsuccessful  % 

I found  a dictionary  necessary 


f T 


(1)  frequently 

76 

46.6 

37 

45.1 

(2)  infrequently 

60 

36.8 

29 

35.4 

(3)  not  at  all 

27 

16.6 

16 

19.5 

The  distribution  of  the  replies  indicates  that  these  students 
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found  it  necessary  to  hare  recourse  to  the  dictionary  quite  frequently, 
with  this  necessity  being  rather  equally  divided  between  the  successful 
and  the  unsuccessful  groups.  Of  the  former,  seventy-six  indicated  that 
frequent  recourse  to  the  dictionary  was  necessary;  sixty  used  it  only  in- 
frequently; and  twenty-seven  reported  that  they  did  not  use  the  dic- 
tionary at  all.  Thirty-seven  of  the  unsuccessful  made  frequent  refer- 
ence to  the  dictionary,  twenty-nine  used  it  infrequently,  and  sixteen 
not  at  all. 

Special  Problems  and  Final  Examination 
The  student  in  the  classroom  has  in  the  instructor  an  immediate 
source  of  solutions  to  problems  and  answers  to  questions  that  arise  in 
connection  with  course  work  that  is  not  available  to  the  correspondence 
student.  In  the  latter*s  case  a solution  must  be  attempted  regardless 
of  whether  principles  are  understood  or  blanks  appear  on  the  written 
recitation  which  may  result  in  lowering  the  mark  on  that  assignment  or 
in  making  it  necessary  to  do  the  assignment  over.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  replies  to  Item  Twenty-three  would  indicate  some  completely  sure 
method  that  had  been  developed  by  the  successful  students  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  what  to  do  when  a question  could  not  be  answered 
or  a problem  could  not  be  solved.  The  replies  did  not  show  that  any 
method  of  dealing  with  this  situation  was  statistically  significant 
although  they  revealed  that  100  of  the  successful  group  followed  the 
practice  of  asking  a question  to  show  where  the  difficulty  lay  and  send- 
ing in  what  had  been  accomplished.  Twenty-six  of  this  same  group  simply 
tried  to  ask  a question  that  would  let  the  instructor  know  where  they 
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were  having  difficulty.  Three  of  the  group  were  frank  to  admit  that  they 
just  left  a blank  expecting  the  instructor  to  write  in  the  answer  and 
twelve  said  they  simply  skipped  the  question. 


TABLE  24 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  DIFFICULTIES  IN  PROBLEM  SOLVING 
(Inventory  Item  TVrenty-three) 


Item 

Successful  % 

Unsuccessful  % 

When  I found  a question  or  problem 
that  I could  not  solve  I 

(1)  skipped  it  and  went  on 

12 

8.5 

8 

11.1 

(2)  left  a blank  expecting  the 
instructor  to  write  in  the 
correct  answer 

3 

2.2 

4 

5.6 

(3)  tried  to  ask  a question 
showing  where  I was 
having  difficulty 

26 

18.4 

14 

19.4 

(4)  asked  a question  and  sent  in 
whatever  I had  been  able 
to  accomplish 

100 

70.9 

46 

63.9 

Forty-six  of  those  who  were  unsuccessful  in  their  work  replied 
that  they,  too,  tried  to  ask  a question  indicating  where  the  trouble  was 
and  sent  in  whatever  they  had  been  able  to  accomplish.  Fourteen  sub- 
mitted the  question,  four  left  a blank  in  which  they  expected  the  in- 
structor to  place  the  answer,  and  eight  simply  skipped  the  question.  In 
the  case  of  these  eight  unsuccessful  enrol lees  and  the  twelve  success- 
ful students  who  followed  the  same  practice  one  wonders  whether  they 
expected  the  instructor  to  fail  tc  notice  the  omission. 

In  correspondence  work  the  graded  assignment  is  the  connecting 
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link  between  the  student  and  the  instructor.  The  comments  of  the  in- 
structor indicate  where  the  student  has  gone  astray,  where  he  needs  to 
make  a greater  effort,  or  what  steps  he  needs  to  take  to  get  a better 
grasp  of  the  materials  than  his  written  work  originally  demonstrated. 
Consequently,  it  was  important  to  find  out  how  students  used  the  assign- 
ments as  they  were  returned. 


TABLE  25 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  REACTION  TO  GRADED  ASSIGNMENTS 
(Inventory  Item  Twenty-four) 


Item 

Successful  % 

Unsuccessful  % 

When  I received  a graded  assignment, 
if  it  did  not  require  resubmission. 

(1)  I looked  it  over  and  put  it 
with  previous  assignments 

49 

30.8 

30 

38.9 

(2)  searched  for  relations  between 
it  and  the  assignment  on 
which  I was  working 

17 

10.8 

5 

6.6 

(3)  looked  up  suggestions  made 
by  the  instructor 

71 

44.6 

31 

40.2 

(4)  followed  instructors 
suggestions  and  wrote 
about  them  later 

22 

t 

13.8 

11 

14.3 

The  replies  to  Item  Twenty-four  indicate  that  when  an  assignment 
not  requiring  resubmission  was  returned  to  forty-nine  of  the  successful 
students  they  simply  looked  it  over  and  put  it  with  others  that  had  been 
returned.  Of  this  same  group,  seventeen  replied  that  they  tried  to  find 
relationships  between  the  materials  in  the  assignment  and  the  assignment 
on  which  they  were  then  working.  Seventy-one  who  were  successful  reported 
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that  they  simply  looked  up  any  suggestions  of  the  instructor,  while 
twenty-two  said  that  they  not  only  looked  up  these  suggestions  but  wrote 
about  them  on  later  assignments. 

Of  the  group  that  did  not  complete  their  work  successfully, 
thirty  reported  that  they  simply  looked  over  the  returned  assignment  and 
placed  it  with  the  others.  Only  five  looked  for  relationships  between 
the  returned  assignment  and  the  one  on  which  they  were  working.  Thirty- 
one  looked  up  the  suggestions  made  by  the  instructor  and  eleven  not  only 
looked  up  the  suggestions  but  wrote  about  them  on  a later  assignment. 

The  last  item  on  the  inventory  was  included  to  see  what  appeared 
to  be  the  best  practice  for  preparing  for  a final  examination  in  a cor- 
respondence study  course.  From  the  replies  to  Item  Twenty-five  it  is 
evident  that  fifty-two  of  the  successful  students  used  the  questions  on 
the  separate  assignments  as  a study  guide  for  this  purpose.  Eighty- 
nine  of  these  students  took  the  graded  assignments  as  a guide  for  their 
preparation  for  the  final  examination.  Fifteen  stated  that  they  found 
it  simpler  to  go  through  the  textbook  checking  topic  headings. 

The  views  of  the  unsuccessful  students  with  respect  to  prepara- 
tion for  the  final  examination  are  of  doubtful  value;  in  the  first  place 
because  they  were  unsuccessful,  and,  secondly,  because  so  few  of  them 
indicated  a response  to  this  item.  That  they  had  given  some  thought  to 
this  problem,  however,  was  shown  by  the  notes  appended  to  their  replies 
to  this  item  saying  that  this  was  the  method  they  planned  to  employ. 

Of  this  group,  sixteen  said  that  the  questions  on  the  assignments  would 
be  employed  as  a guide  for  preparing  for  the  final  examination.  Seven- 
teen planned  to  use  the  graded  assignments  and  two  were  going  to  check 
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the  topic  headings  in  the  textbook. 


TABLE  26 

\ 

REPLIES  CONCERNING  PREPARATION  FOR  FINAL  EXAMINATION 
(Inventory  Item  TWenty- five) 


Item 

Successful  % Unsuccessful  % 

To  prepare  for  the  final  examination 

I 

(1)  used  questions  on  the  assign- 
ments as  study  guide 

52 

33.3  16 

45.7 

(2)  used  graded  assignments 
as  study  guide 

89 

57.1  17 

48.5 

(3)  checked  topic  headings 
in  the  text 

15 

9.6  2 

5.8 

Summary 

t 

This  study  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  a pattern  of  proce- 
dares  for  studying  correspondence  courses  might  be  developed  that  would 
lead  to  the  successful  completion  of  the  work;  that  isv  that  there  would 
be  an  obvious  difference  between  the  manner  in  which  the  successful 
student  and  the  unsuccessful  student  attempted  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a correspondence  course.  The  data  here  presented  have  failed  to  make 
such  differentiation.  In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  responses  to 
the  items  of  the  inventory,  whenever  the  data  was  statistically  signifi- 
cant that  fact  was  noted.  In  cases  where  it  appeared  that  the  data 
might  be  statistically  significant,  the  fact  that  it  was  not  was  also 
pointed  out.  Nevertheless,  by  taking  the  majority  of  the  responses  of 
the  successful  students  to  each  item,  it  is  possible  to  present  a plan 
of  study  that  would  be  typical  of  this  group. 
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This  typical  student  scheduled  a regular  period  of  study  daily. 
He  found  that  the  ideal  study  period  was  between  two  and  three  hours  in 
duration.  During  this  study  period  he  paused  two  times  for  relaxation. 
He  did  his  studying  at  home  after  his  evening  meal  in  a place  where  he 
was  largely  free  from  interruptions.  The  student  worked  at  a desk  or 
table  and  found  in  the  preparation  of  an  assignment  about  two  times  as 
much  time  was  devoted  to  reading  as  to  writing. 

The  student  began  work  by  first  trying  to  determine  the  purpose 
of  the  particular  assignment.  His  next  step  was  to  read  the  instruc- 
tor’s comment  or  notes.  A preliminary  survey  of  the  assigned  reading 
in  the  text  was  made  before  intensive  study  of  the  material  was  under- 
taken. The  assigned  material  in  the  text  was  read  two  times  before  an 
attempt  was  made  to  write  answers  to  the  assignment  questions.  In 
courses  where  reference  material  was  involved,  this  material  was  read 
after  the  reading  of  the  text  assignment  was  coopleted.  The  student 
found  it  helpful  to  make  notes  on  the  reference  material,  although  it 
was  not  necessary  to  make  an  outline  of  the  assignment.  Frequently 
during  study  the  student  stopped  at  the  end  of  paragraphs  or  sections 
in  an  attempt  to  recall  the  main  points  that  had  been  covered.  Regard- 
less of  the  efficacy  of  these  procedures  the  student  still  found  it 
prudent  to  make  frequent  reference  to  the  text  while  writing  his  assign- 
ment. 

This  typical  successful  student  found  that  frequent  reference 
to  the  dictionary  was  necessary.  He  often  interrupted  his  progress  to 
find  original  illustrations  to  substitute  for  examples  in  the  text  and 
attempted  to  relate  the  materials  in  this  course  to  what  he  had  already 
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learned  elsewhere.  He  was  able  many  times  to  find  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  principles  presented  in  the  text.  When  he  encountered  a 
problem  he  could  not  solve,  or  question  he  could  not  answer,  he  asked 
a question  to  show  the  instructor  where  he  was  having  difficulty  and 
sent  in  with  it  whatever  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish.  This  student 
looked  up  the  instructor’s  suggestions  on  graded  assignments  when  they 
were  returned  to  him  and  he  used  these  graded  assignments  as  the  study 
guide  in  his  preparation  for  the  final  examination. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  five  of  the  study  methods 
employed  by  this  student  differed  from  those  of  his  unsuccessful  col- 
league to  a marked  degree.  These  were  in  the  practice  of  scheduling  a 
regular  time  for  study,  in  working  in  a place  where  he  was  free  from 
interruption  most  of  the  time,  in  stopping  for  relaxation  during  his 
study  periods,  in  the  time  selected  for  study,  and  in  being  able  to 
find  practical  applications  of  the  principles  presented  in  the  text 
always  or  frequently.  There  are  in  addition,  some  cases  in  which  the 
methods  employed  by  the  successful  students  differ  to  an  appreciable 
extent  from  those  of  the  unsuccessful  students.  While  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  show  a statistically  significant  relationship  between  the  em- 
ployment of  these  methods  and  successful  course  completion,  there  are 
three  instances  of  this  nature  that  should  be  mentioned,  particularly 
because  it  appears  that  in  each  there  is  a potential  effect  upon 
course  completion. 

Item  Six  questioned  the  enrollees  upon  their  habits  with  respect 
to  the  place  where  their  studying  was  done.  The  replies  to  option  (3) 
show  that  only  6.6  per  cent  of  the  successful  students  prepared  their 
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assignments  at  the  place  where  they  worked.  By  contrast,  18,7  per  cent 
of  the  unsuccessful  stated  that  they  followed  this  practice.  The  re- 
sponses point  to  the  conclusion  that  one9s  place  of  emplojnuent  does  not 
afford  a congenial  atmosphere  for  correspondence  work.  In  Item  Seven 
13.6  per  cent  of  the  unsuccessful  group  said  that  they  prepared  assign- 
ments on  a sofa  or  lounge,  while  only  6,1  per  cent  of  the  successful 
followed  this  method.  Here  again,  there  seems  to  be  evidence  of  an 
adverse  effect  on  course  completion. 

The  tabulation  of  the  replies  to  Item  Eighteen  shows  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  successful  respondents  stated  that  it  was  their 
practice  to  substitute  original  illustrations  for  examples  given  in 
the  text  always  or  frequently.  In  contrast  more  than  one-half  of  the 
unsuccessful  students  replied  that  they  did  this  infrequently  or  not 
at  all  with  the  largest  number  in  the  latter  category.  The  ability  to 
make  such  a substitution  implies  an  understanding  of  subject  matter 
which  may  contribute  to  successful  course  completion. 


CHAPTER  III 


PURPOSE,  DEADLINE,  PRIOR  COLLEGE  WORK  AND  PREVIOUS  CORRESPONDENCE 
STUDY  AS  FACTORS  IN  COURSE  COMPLETION 

Purpose 

The  reasons  given  for  enrolling  in  correspondence  courses  are 
almost  as  varied  as  the  individuals  who  enroll.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  first  page  of  the  inventory  asked  the  respondents  to  state  as  defi- 
nitely as  possible  their  reasons  for  entering  the  enrollment  on  which 
they  reported. 

From  the  replies  it  was  possible  to  catalog  the  purposes  of  en- 
rollment under  the  general  headings:  Teacher  Certification,  College 

Credit,  Professional-Vocational  Improvement,  Insurance  Examination,  and 
Other,  It  is  immediately  conceded  that  the  purpose  listed  as  Insurance 
Examination  belongs  in  the  general  category  of  Professional-Vocational 
Improvement  but  the  insurance  group  was  isolated  for  the  purpose  of  more 
closely  examining  their  procedures.  This  was  a group  with  strong  eco- 
nomic motivation  and  it  was  hoped  that  a more  intensive  study  of  it 
would  be  of  special  value. 

It  would  be  an  oversimplification  to  say  that  enrollment  in  cor- 
respondence work  stems  from  two  primary  reasons— economic  and  physical. 
Nevertheless,  the  analysis  of  the  stated  replies  tends  to  point  strongly 
in  that  direction.  The  most  obvious  case  of  all  is  that  of  the  student 
who  is  off  the  campus  for  financial  reasons  but  takes  correspondence 
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courses  in  order  not  to  drop  too  far  behind  his  more  fortunate  fellows. 
Or,  there  is  the  case  of  the  college  student  in  the  hospital  because  of 
protracted  illness  who  is  trying  to  make  up  some  credit.  Less  obvious 
is  the  case  of  the  teacher  who  needs  credit  for  teacher  certification 
who  cannot  attend  commuter  or  extension  classes  because  of  illness  in 
her  home.  Strong  economic  reasons  motivate  the  student  who  enrolls  for 
the  purpose  of  professional  or  vocational  improvement.  He  is  generally 
prevented  from  attending  residence  classes  because  of  family  responsi- 
bilities.  He  sees  in  the  accounting  course,  the  business  law  course, 
the  real  estate  course,  or  the  insurance  course  a chance  to  better  his 
economic  situation. 

Table  27  shows  the  distribution  of  the  replies  to  the  request 
for  information  concerning  purpose  after  they  had  been  grouped  into 
general  categories  according  to  their  nature.  Seventy-eight  enrollees 
were  primarily  interested  in  earning  credit  for  teacher  certification. 
The  largest  group  was  that  interested  in  credit  for  degree  purposes  and 
attracted  108  people.  Other  than  those  who  enrolled  to  qualify  for  the 
insurance  examination  there  were  eighteen  who  were  interested  in  pro- 
fessional-vocational improvement.  Those  who  were  interested  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  insurance  examination  numbered  thirty-one  and  there  were 
fourteen  whose  answers  did  not  permit  their  being  included  in  any  of 
the  above  categories. 

Of  this  latter  group  the  purposes  expressed  by  two  enrollees 
were  worthy  of  mention.  One  woman  without  college  training  enrolled 
for  a course  in  contemporary  poetry  to  get  the  background  she  felt  she 
needed  in  order  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  poetry  section  of  her 
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woman's  club.  A man  enrolled  for  an  accounting  course  to  see  how  much 
accounting  he  could  learn  by  correspondence  because  he  was  considering 
a heavy  investment  in  the  accounting  course  of  a proprietary  correspond- 
ence school.  It  should  be  added  that  both  of  these  students  success- 
fully completed  their  work.  The  woman  is  presently  enrolled  for  a 
course  in  American  literature  while  the  man  indicated  that  he  found  out 
that  his  investment  would  be  worthwhile  and  had  enrolled  in  the  com- 
mercial school's  course. 


TABLE  27 

DISTRIBUTION  CF  REPLIES  ACCORDING  TO  STATED  PURPOSE 


Purpose 

Successful 

Unsuccessful 

Total 

Teacher  Certification 

62 

16 

78 

College  Credit 

67 

41 

108 

Profession  1-V  oca  tiona  1 
Improvement 

7 

11 

18 

Insurance  Examination 

20 

11 

31 

Other 

7 

7 

14 

When  the  question  of  purpose  is  equated  against  success  or  non- 
success in  correspondence  study  the  figures  are  most  interesting,  al- 


though caution  is  advised  in  their  interpretation.  Table  27  shows  that 
79,5  per  cent  of  those  who  enrolled  to  earn  credit  for  teacher  certifi- 
cation successfully  completed  their  work.  Those  who  were  interested  in 
qualifying  for  the  insurance  examination  were  next  most  successful,  64,5 
per  cent  of  them  completing  their  work.  The  group  interested  in  college 
credit  had  62.2  per  cent  of  their  number  achieve  success.  The  group 
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whose  replies  did  not  lend  themselves  to  classification  divided  evenly 
between  success  and  non-success.  The  weakest  group  of  all  was  that 
interested  in  professional-vocational  improvement  of  which  only  38.8  per 
cent  were  successful.  If  the  figures  for  the  group  attempting  to  qualify 
for  the  insurance  examination  are  incorporated  in  the  group  interested 
in  professional-vocational  improvement  where  they  naturally  belong,  the 
combination  shows  that  55.1  per  cent  were  successful. 

There  are  in  these  data  some  fine  invitations  to  jump  at  foolish 
conclusions.  For  instance,  on  the  face  of  the  evidence  it  appears  that 
the  desire  to  be  certified  as  a teacher  is  the  best  guarantee  that  a 
student  will  complete  a correspondence  course  successfully.  This  con- 
clusion completely  overlooks  the  fact  that  persons  enrolling  for  this 
purpose  have  had  an  extensive  amount  of  college  training,  in  fact  the 
majority  of  them  have  college  degrees;  and  that  presumably  they  had  had 
some  discussion  of  efficient  study  habits  in  their  campus  courses  and  may 
have  even  taught  such  material  to  their  own  classes.  Again  it  may  be 
assumed  that  those  enrolling  for  professional-vocational  improvement  are 
the  weakest  students  in  the  lot.  This  is  not  necessarily  true.  It  is 
known  that  these  people  have  a tendency  to  discontinue  course  work  after 
they  get  the  information  they  seek. 

In  making  this  study  there  was  at  hand  a group  of  enrollees  that 
might  be  used  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  for  whom  a strong  economic 
motivation  could  be  postulated.  This  group  was  composed  of  those  who 
enrolled  for  the  two  property  insurance  courses  numbered  BS  361  and  362 
given  by  the  General  Extension  Division  of  Florida.  A consideration  of 
these  people  now  appears  to  be  in  order. 
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Florida  statutes  regulating  insurance  agents  provide  that  before 
one  may  be  licensed  as  a property  insurance  agent  he  is  required  to  pass 
an  examination  conducted  by  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner. * Certain 
education  or  training  requirements  must  be  met  in  order  to  qualify  for 
this  examination.  Prior  to  the  change  in  the  requirements  by  the  1953 
Legislature,  one  method  of  qualifying  for  the  examination  was  to  success- 
fully complete  both  BS  361  and  362  by  correspondence  study.  The  1953 
Legislature  amended  this  qualification  requirement  by  providing  that 
after  October  1,  1953,  persons  who  qualified  by  the  correspondence  study 
method  would  also  have  to  serve  a six-months*  apprenticeship  under  a 
licensed  property  insurance  agent. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  the  law  was  to  provide  a legal  dead- 
line for  many  of  the  persons  wishing  to  qualify  for  the  examination 
through  correspondence  study.  Numbers  of  those  interested  in  becoming 
property  insurance  agents  had  other  commitments  that  would  not  permit 
them  to  serve  the  required  six  months  in  the  office  of  a licensed  prop- 
erty insurance  agent.  There  was,  for  example,  the  real  estate  broker 
who  wished  to  add  property  insurance  to  his  business  service.  While  the 
amended  statute  was  liberally  interpreted  by  the  office  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  in  order  not  to  work  undue  hardship,  the  ultimate  effect 
was  to  set  a deadline  for  a large  number  of  people  who  wanted  to  get  a 
property  insurance  agent's  license. 

In  selecting  the  months  whose  enrollments  should  make  up  the 
sample  for  this  study  the  major  consideration  was  that  they  should  be  so 

^Florida  Statutes.  1953.  section  627.79 
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selected  that  the  students  would  have  had  ample  time  to  complete  the 
courses  for  which  they  enrolled,  even  though  they  found  it  necessary  to 
reinstate  their  enrollments  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  allowed  for 
completion  in  order  to  do  so.  February,  March,  and  April  of  1953  seemed 
months  that  would  provide  this  time  element.  Then,  in  order  to  study  the 
property  insurance  group  more  closely,  the  month  of  August,  1953,  was 
added.  This  was  the  last  month  in  which  enrollments  could  be  entered 
with  a prospect  of  completing  work  before  the  October  1 deadline. 

Table  26  sets  out  the  details  concerning  all  of  the  enrollments 
in  the  property  insurance  courses  during  the  months  in  question.  There 
were  sixty-five  enrollments  in  BS  361  and  twenty-nine  in  BS  362.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  this  data  that  there  is  duplica- 
tion of  individuals  because  many  applicants  enrolled  for  both  of  the 
courses  at  one  time. 

Nineteen  of  the  students  enrolled  in  BS  361  cancelled,  that  is, 
did  not  submit  a single  assignment  in  the  course,  (holy  twenty-one  com- 
pleted the  course  successfully  and  twenty-five  failed  to  finish.  The 
results  with  respect  to  BS  362  are  somewhat  different.  Eleven  of  those 
enrolled  in  this  course  cancelled,  thirteen  completed,  and  only  five 
failed  to  complete.  The  comparison  becomes  more  striking  when  per- 
centages are  used.  Of  those  enrolled  for  BS  361,  29.2  per  cent  can- 
celled; 32.3  per  cent  completed;  and  36.5  per  cent  failed  to  complete. 

Of  those  enrolled  for  BS  362,  37.6  per  cent  cancelled;  44.7  per  cent  com- 
pleted; and  only  17.7  per  cent  failed  to  complete.  When  completion 
rates  are  calculated  for  these  two  groups  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tices established  for  the  N.U.E.A.  completion  rate  study,  the  completion 
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Note:  There  were  no  enrollments  in  BS  362  in  April 
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rate  in  BS  361  was  45.7  per  cent  while  that  for  BS  362  was  72.2  per  cent. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  N.U.E.A.  completion  rate  study,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  reported  an  over-all  college  level  completion  rate  of 
70.8  per  cent  for  the  year  1950-1951.  If  similar  completion  rates  are 
calculated  for  the  enrollments  during  the  month  of  August,  when  it  was 
assumed  that  the  existence  of  a deadline  would  exert  its  greatest  effect, 
the  rate  for  BS  361  was  36.3  per  cent  and  that  for  BS  362  was  72.7  per 
cent.  The  completion  rate  for  enrollments  in  both  courses  in  August  was 
54.5  per  cent  while  the  completion  rate  when  all  enrollments  in  both 
courses  are  considered  was  53.1  per  cent. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  take  into  con- 
sideration all  of  the  enrollments  in  the  property  insurance  courses  that 
were  entered  during  the  selected  months.  When  inventories  were  sent, 
only  one  was  allotted  to  each  person  who  enrolled  and  submitted  one  or 
more  assignments.  This  screening  reduced  the  number  of  possible  con- 
tacts to  forty-six,  of  which  number  thirty-one  responded.  Table  28  shows 
that  twenty,  or  64.5  per  cent,  of  these  were  successful  in  completing 
their  work.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  presented  for  all  of  the  enroll- 
ments in  these  two  courses  it  would  appear  that  the  sample  was  not  par- 
ticularly representative. 

Certainly  the  data  for  all  of  the  enrollments  appears  to  indicate 
that  as  far  as  this  group  was  concerned  a strong  economic  motivation  and 
the  existence  of  a deadline  did  not  go  too  far  in  promoting  course  com- 
pletion. The  data  for  BS  362  in  the  month  of  August  do  indicate  that  the 
students  who  had  completed  BS  361  and  had  gained  the  advantage  of  being 
that  much  nearer  their  goal  with  some  experience  of  correspondence  study 
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achieved  much  better  than  those  who  were  not  in  this  situation.  General- 
ly, however,  the  group  did  not  point  out  any  special  lessons  of  value 
to  the  study.  When  their  study  methods  were  examined  it  was  found  that 
there  were  no  striking  differences  between  them  and  the  group  as  a whole. 
In  fact,  the  practices  of  those  who  were  successful  parallel  almost 
exactly  those  of  the  typical  successful  student  stated  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  II. 


Having  to  Meet  a Deadline 
TABLE  29 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  REPLIES  CONCERNING  DEADLINES 


Deadline 

Successful 

Unsuccessful 

Total 

Deadline 

Enrollment  1-3  months  prior 

20 

5 

25 

Enrollment  4-6  months  prior 

40 

10 

50 

Enrollment  7-9  months  prior 

10 

4 

14 

Enrollment  10-12  months  prior 

2 

1 

3 

Enrollment  more  than  12  months 
prior 

18 

10 

28 

No  Deadline 

73 

56 

129 

Despite  the  negative  indications  derived  from  a study  of  those 
enrolled  in  the  property  insurance  courses,  the  responses  from  all  those 
incorporated  in  the  study  point  to  a strong  relationship  between  course 
completion  and  having  to  meet  a deadline.  Respondents  were  asked  to 
state  if  they  had  a deadline  to  meet  and  how  far  in  advance  of  that 
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deadline  the  enrollment  was  entered.  The  replies  were  tabulated  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  success  or  non-success  of  the  students  in  completing 
course  requirements  and  according  to  whether  or  not  a deadline  must  be 
met.  Table  29  indicates  that  120  of  those  responding  had  to  meet  dead- 
lines while  129  did  not.  Ninety  of  those  with  deadlines  were  successful 
while  seventy-three  of  those  without  were  also  successful. 

The  replies  of  those  who  had  to  meet  a deadline  were  further 
tabulated  with  respect  to  the  number  of  months  their  enrollments  were 
entered  prior  to  that  deadline.  From  the  table  it  is  evident  that  twenty- 
five  of  those  replying  had  enrolled  from  one  to  three  months  prior  to  a 
deadline  and  that  twenty,  or  80  per  cent,  were  successful.  Fifty  re- 
spondents enrolled  from  four  to  six  months  ahead  of  a deadline  and  forty, 
again  80  per  cent,  were  successful.  Fourteen  enrolled  from  seven  to 
nine  months  ahead  of  a deadline  and  ten,  or  71.4  per  cent,  fell  in  the 
group  who  successfully  completed  their  work.  Only  three  students  en- 
rolled from  ten  to  twelve  months  prior  to  a deadline  and  two  of  them, 

66.6  per  cent,  were  in  the  successful  group.  Finally,  there  were  twenty- 
eight  who  indicated  that  they  enrolled  more  than  twelve  months  prior  to 
the  deadline  and  eighteen,  or  64.3  per  cent,  of  them  were  successful. 

Of  the  129  who  reported  that  they  did  not  have  a deadline,  seventy- 
three,  or  56.6  per  cent,  successfully  completed  their  work.  This  group 
may  be  compared  with  the  75  per  cent  of  those  with  deadlines  who  were 
also  successful. 

A Chi-square  test  of  these  data  shows  that  there  was  a statisti- 
cally significant  relationship  at  the  .01  level  between  having  a deadline 
to  meet  and  successful  completion  of  a correspondence  course. 
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An  interesting  speculation  would  be  that  these  students  who  had 
deadlines  to  meet  had  some  special  methods  of  work  that  enabled  them  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  successfully.  Upon  examination  of  their  re- 
plies  to  the  items  in  the  inventory,  however,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
methods  employed  by  this  group  did  not  differ  to  sny  great  extent  from 
those  employed  by  all  of  the  respondents.  A more  detailed  examination 
of  the  replies  to  Item  One,  in  which  there  was  a statistically  signifi- 
cant relation  between  scheduling  of  regular  periods  of  study  and  success 
in  course  completion,  should  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  this  point. 

Reference  to  Table  29  indicates  that  there  was  a total  of  ninety 
successful  respondents  who  said  that  they  had  a deadline  to  meet.  Of 
these,  sixty-two  scheduled  regular  periods  of  study  and  twenty-seven 
did  not;  or,  68.8  per  cent  studied  regularly,  while  31.2  per  cent  did 
not.  The  data  in  Table  2 shows  that  66.3  per  cent  of  all  the  respond- 
ents also  had  regular  periods  of  study  while  33.7  did  not.  If  consid- 
eration is  confined  only  to  those  who  reported  a daily  study  period,  the 
picture  does  not  change  appreciably.  Forty-one  of  those  with  deadlines 
reported  that  they  studied  daily.  Sixty-eight  of  all  the  respondents 
gave  the  same  answer.  In  other  words,  45.5  per  cent  of  those  with  dead- 
lines and  41.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  group  set  up  regular  daily  periods 
of  study. 

There  appears  to  be  little  relation  between  those  who  had  dead- 
lines to  meet  in  their  work  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  enrolled.  Of 
those  who  successfully  completed,  forty-four,  48.8  per  cent,  enrolled 
to  meet  teacher  certification  requirements;  thirty- three,  36.6  per  cent, 
were  working  for  credit  for  a degree;  eleven,  12.2  per  cent,  were 
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preparing  for  the  insurance  examination;  one  student  enrolled  for  pro- 
fessional-vocational advancement;  and  one  reply  was  tabulated  in  the 
"Other'*  category.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  percentages  bear 
no  relation  to  those  recited  in  connection  with  purpose  as  related  to 
successful  course  completion. 

Effect  of  Prior  College  Work 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  probable  effect  on  successful 
course  completion  of  the  amount  of  college  work  that  the  respondents  had 
to  their  credit  at  the  time  of  enrollment. 


TABLE  30 

EFFECT  OF  PRIOR  COLLEGE  WORK 


Amount  of  College  Work 

Successful 

Unsuccessful 

Total 

No  College  Work 

7 

16 

23 

1-29  semester  hours 

9 

2 

11 

30-59  semester  hours 

17 

10 

27 

60-69  semester  hours 

24 

18 

42 

90-119  semester  hours 

32 

13 

45 

More  than  120  semester  hours 
but  no  degree 

20 

10 

30 

Baccalaureate  degree 

43 

14 

57 

Master's  degree 

10 

3 

13 

Doctor's  degree 

1 

0 

1 

That  there  is  a definite  relationship  between  the  amount  of 


college  work  that  a student  has  had  and  the  probability  of  his  successful 
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completion  of  a correspondence  course  is  shown  by  the  data  presented  in 
Table  30.  In  this  table  the  amount  of  college  work  reported  at  the  time 
of  the  respondents'  enrollment  is  shown  in  comparison  with  their  success 
or  failure  in  completing  their  work. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  outcomes  of  this  tabulation  is  that 
which  indicates  that  of  the  249  respondents  only  twenty-three,  9.3  per 
cent,  had  had  no  college  work  at  all.  One  hundred  fifty-five,  62.2  per 
cent,  reported  varying  amounts  of  college  credit  up  to  but  not  including 
a degree.  There  were  seventy-one  holders  of  degrees  representing  28.5 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

Further  examination  of  the  data  shows  that  with  respect  to  suc- 
cessful course  completion  there  is  a definite  relationship  to  the  amount 
of  college  work  reported.  Only  seven  of  the  enrollees  who  had  no  college 
work  successfully  completed.  This  ms  30.4  per  cent  of  all  those  en- 
rolled with  no  college  work.  In  the  group  indicating  some  college  credit 
but  no  degree  102,  65.8  per  cent,  were  successful.  Fifty-four,  76.1 
per  cent,  of  the  degree  holders  also  were  successful.  When  these  data 
were  subjected  to  the  Chi-square  test,  a statistically  significant  re- 
lationship was  shown  to  exist  between  some  college  work  and  successful 
course  completion  at  the  .01  level  and  between  holding  a degree  and 
success  at  the  .05  level.  This  implies  that  the  person  enrolling  for 
a correspondence  course  who  has  had  some  previous  experience  with 
college  work  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  complete  successfully,  but 
the  figures  also  show  that  such  success  is  not  guaranteed. 

These  fifty-four  holders  of  degrees  who  successfully  completed 
their  correspondence  courses  constitute  a group  that  might  be  expected 
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to  make  a special  contribution  to  a study  of  this  nature.  They  have  had 
extensive  experience  in  the  requirements  of  college  level  work.  They 
have  an  educational  background  that  would  serve  as  a basis  for  addi- 
tional course  work.  They  may  be  assumed  to  have  developed  a system  of 
study  methods  that  would  expedite  their  work  in  these  courses.  How( 
then,  did  their  replies  to  the  items  on  the  inventory  compare  with  those 
of  all  the  respondents  as  they  were  set  forth  in  Chapter  II? 

Surprisingly  enough,  there  is  little  deviation  between  the  methods 
of  study  reported  by  the  successful  holders  of  degrees  and  those  of  the 
other  successful  students.  This  point  can  be  made  by  a comparison  of 
the  replies  made  by  both  groups  to  inventory  Items  One,  Three.  Four, 

Eight,  and  TWenty-one.  It  will  be  recalled  that  these  five  items  were 
the  ones  in  which  it  was  possible  to  demonstrate  statistically  signifi- 
cant relationships  between  practice  and  successful  completion.  The  data 
for  this  comparison  are  presented  in  Table  31. 

The  practices  of  the  respondents  with  respect  to  scheduling  a 
regular  period  of  study  were  examined  in  Item  One.  It  is  evident  that 
the  largest  number  of  replies  in  both  groups  came  from  those  who  sched- 
uled a regular  period  of  study  daily.  Option  (1).  There  is.  however, 
only  a small  percentage  difference  between  the  practices  of  the  two 
groups  in  this  respect  with  the  holders  of  degrees  being  slightly 
favored.  It  is  also  apparent  that  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there 
is  only  a slight  percentage  difference  in  the  matter  of  not  scheduling 
study  time  at  all.  Again  the  holders  of  degrees  lead  in  this  respect. 
While  there  is  some  internal  variation  with  regard  to  scheduling,  it  is 
evident  that  64.8  per  cent  of  the  holders  of  degrees  scheduled  some 
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TABLE  31 

REPLIES  OF  ALL  SUCCESSFUL  RESPONDENTS  AND  THOSE  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  DEGREE  HOLDERS  TO  INVENTORY  ITEMS  1, 

3,  4,  8,  AND  21.  PERCENTAGES  IN  PARENTHESES. 


Item 


Option 
3 4 


6 


Total 


Item  1 


All  Respondents 

68 

28 

5 

3 

4 

55 

163 

(41.7)  (17.1) 

(3.0) 

(2.1) 

(2.4) 

(33.7) 

Degree  Holders 

24 

6 

2 

2 

1 

19 

54 

(44.4) 

(11.2) 

(3.7) 

(3.7) 

(1.8) 

(35.2) 

Item  3 

All  Respondents 

61 

42 

12 

18 

33 

166 

(36.8) 

(25.3) 

(7.2) 

(10.8) 

(19.9) 

Degree  Holders 
Item  4 

All  Respondents 
Degree  Holders 
Item  8 


18  16 


11 


(33.3)  (29.6)  (3.7)  (12.9)  (20.3) 


7 35  46  86 

(4.1)  (20.1)  (26.4)  (49.4) 

2 10  18  28 
(3.4)  (17.3)  (31.0)  (48.3) 


(14.8)  (75.9)  (8.0)  (1.3) 

7 44  3 

(12.9)  (81.6)  (5.5) 


54 


174 

58 


AH  Respondents 

11 

10 

23 

32 

87 

163 

(6.7) 

(6.1) 

(14.1) 

(19.7) 

(53.4) 

Degree  Holders 

3 

5 

4 

13 

29 

54 

(5.5) 

(9.2) 

(7.4) 

(24.1) 

(53,7) 

Item  21 

All  Respondents 

24 

123 

13 

2 

162 

Degree  Holders 


0 


54 
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regular  study  period  and  that  35.2  per  cent  did  not.  In  the  entire  group 
of  successful  respondents  66,3  per  cent  scheduled  a regular  time  for 
study  while  33.7  per  cent  did  not. 

Item  Three  concerned  itself  with  the  practice  of  stopping  for 
relaxation  during  the  study  period.  Here  again  the  practices  of  the  two 
groups  are  closely  parallel.  Options  (1)  through  (4)  indicated  from  one 
to  four  or  more  stops  for  relaxation  during  the  study  period.  Option 
(5)  was  selected  by  those  who  did  not  stop  at  all.  Again,  there  is  some 
internal  variation  in  practice  with  respect  to  the  number  of  times  the 
student  stopped,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  80.1  per  cent  of  all  the 
respondents  stopped  for  relaxation  and  that  this  same  practice  was 
followed  by  79.7  per  cent  of  the  degree  holders. 

The  time  at  which  studying  was  done  was  the  subject  of  Item 
Four.  Table  31  shows  that  there  was  some  tendency  for  more  of  the  hold- 
ers of  degrees  to  study  in  the  afternoon  than  was  true  of  the  group  as 
a whole.  Whereas  26.4  per  cent  of  all  respondents  reported  studying  in 
the  afternoon,  31.0  per  cent  of  the  degree  holders  said  they  employed 
this  method.  It  is  also  evident  that  less  than  one-half  of  each  of  these 
groups  did  their  studying  after  their  evening  meal. 

Item  Eight  considered  the  effect  of  disturbance  on  successful 
completion  of  correspondence  work.  The  amount  of  disturbance  was  indi- 
cated by  the  options  (1)  through  (4).  Option  (5)  indicated  that  the 
student  was  free  of  disturbance  nearly  all  of  his  study  period.  From 
Table  31  it  appears  that  the  holders  of  degrees  enjoyed  something  of  an 
advantage  in  this  respect.  While  it  is  true  that  53.4  per  cent  of  all 
the  students  compared  with  53.7  per  cent  of  the  holders  of  degrees 
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reported  comparative  freedom  from  disturbance,  it  will  be  noted  that 
whereas  19,2  per  cent  of  all  the  students  reported  that  they  were  un- 
disturbed about  three-fourths  of  the  time,  24.1  per  cent  of  the  holders 
of  degrees  enjoyed  this  advantage.  This  suggests  that  the  latter  group 
were  somewhat  more  able  to  control  their  general  study  situation. 

In  being  able  to  find  practical  applications  of  the  principles 
presented  in  the  text,  the  subject  of  Item  Twenty-one,  the  degree  holders 
enjoyed  some  advantage  over  the  total  group  of  successful  respondents. 

The  data  in  Table  31  show  that  90.7  per  cent  of  all  respondents  were 
able  to  employ  this  method  and  that  94.5  per  cent  of  the  degree  holders 
enjoyed  this  advantage.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  were  9.3 
per  cent  of  all  the  respondents  who  could  find  such  applications  only 
infrequently  or  not  at  all,  whereas  only  5.5  per  cent  of  the  degree 
holders  had  this  disability.  It  is  noteworthy  that  none  of  the  degree 
holders  reported  that  they  could  never  find  practical  applications  of 
the  material  they  were  studying.  This  ability  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  their  success. 

Reference  to  Table  29  indicates  that  ninety  of  the  120  respond- 
ents who  had  to  meet  deadlines  successfully  completed  their  courses. 

This  group  included  thirty-three  of  the  successful  holders  of  degrees. 
For  comparison  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  75.0  per  cent  of  those  with 
deadlines  were  successful  and  that  61.1  per  cent  of  the  successful 
holders  of  degrees  were  in  this  group.  It  appears  that  the  need  to  meet 
a deadline  did  not  affect  the  holders  of  degrees  to  as  great  an  extent 
as  it  did  the  respondents  generally. 
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Effect  of  Previous  Correspondence  Study 
One  other  factor  was  taken  into  consideration  in  the  making  of 
this  study.  That  was  the  possible  effect  of  previous  experience  with 
correspondence  courses  on  successful  completion  of  home  study  work.  That 
there  is  such  a relationship  is  indicated  in  Table  32.  This  table  sets 
out  the  records  of  the  respondents  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  cor- 
respondence work  they  had  completed  prior  to  their  enrollment  in  the 
course  on  which  they  were  questioned.  The  first  impressive  point  about 
these  replies  is  the  large  number  of  persons  for  whom  the  enrollment 
constituted  the  first  venture  into  correspondence  study.  Only  seventy- 
five  reported  having  earned  credit  before  through  the  home  study  method. 


TABLE  32 

EFFECT  OF  PREVIOUS  CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY 


Amount 

Successful 

Unsuccessful 

Total 

No  prior  correspondence  study 

104 

70 

174 

1-5  semester  hours  of  prior 
correspondence  study 

28 

8 

36 

6-10  semester  hours  of  prior 
correspondence  study 

23 

4 

27 

11-15  semester  hours  of  prior 
correspondence  study 

J 

6 

3 

9 

16  or  more  semester  hours  of 
prior  correspondence  study 

1 

3 t 

That  previous  experience  with  this  method  of  instruction  is  not 
prerequisite  to  successful  course  work  is  illustrated  by  the  104  who 
successfully  completed  without  such  experience.  There  were  fifty-nine 
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TABLE  33 

REPLIES  OF  ALL  SUCCESSFUL  RESPONDENTS  TO  INVENTORY  ITEMS 
1,  3,  4,  8,  AND  21  COMPARED  TO  REPLIES  OF  SUCCESSFUL 
STUDENTS  WITH  PRIOR  CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY  EXPERIENCE. 
PERCENTAGES  IN  PARENTHESES 


Item 

1 

2 

Option 
3 4 

5 

6 

Total 

Item  \ 

AH  Respondents 

68 

(41.7) 

28 

(17.1) 

5 

(3.0) 

3 

(2.1) 

4 

(2.4) 

55 

(33.7) 

163 

Correspondence 

Students 

25 

(42.3) 

10 

(16.9) 

1 

(1.9) 

0 

0 

23 

(38.9) 

59 

Item  3 

All  Respondents 

61 

(36.8) 

42 

(25.3) 

12 

(7.2) 

18 

(10.8) 

33 

(19.9) 

166 

Correspondence 

Students 

22 

(37.3) 

11 

(18.6) 

4 

(6.8) 

7 

(11.9) 

15 

(25.4) 

59 

Item  4 

All  Respondents 

7 

(4.1) 

35 

(20.1) 

46 

(26.4) 

86 

(49.4) 

174 

Correspondence 

Students 

1 

(1.6) 

13 

(21.3) 

11 

(18.1) 

36 

(59.0) 

61 

Item  8 

All  Respondents 

11 

(6.7) 

10 

(6.1) 

23 

(14.1) 

32 

(19.7) 

87 

(53.4) 

163 

Correspondence 

Students 

2 

(3.4) 

5 

(8.5) 

6 

(10.2) 

16 

(27.1) 

on 

(50.8) 

59 

Item  21 

All  Respondents 

24 

(14.8) 

123 

(75.9) 

13 

(8.0) 

2 

(1.3) 

162 

Correspondence 

Students 

8 

(13.5) 

48 

(81.3) 

3 

(5.2) 

0 

59 
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successful  respondents  who  had  some  prior  correspondence  study.  In  the 
group  who  had  no  prior  experience  59.8  per  cent  were  successful,  whereas 
78.7  per  cent  of  the  group  who  had  previously  earned  credit  by  this 
method  are  listed  in  the  successful  category.  When  these  data  were  sub- 
jected to  the  Chi-square  test  a statistically  significant  relation  at 
the  .01  level  between  prior  experience  in  correspondence  work  and  suc- 
cessful course  completion  was  found. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  the  group  of  enrollees  with  prior  ex- 
perience in  correspondence  work  would  have  developed  some  notable  study 
methods  that  facilitated  their  progress.  That  this  is  not  particularly 
true  is  shown  by  Table  33  which  compares  their  replies  to  Items  One, 
Three,  Four,  Eight,  and  Twenty-one  of  the  inventory  with  those  of  all 
the  successful  respondents.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  table  shows  that 
the  methods  employed  by  this  group  were  not  quite  up  to  the  standards  of 
all  of  the  successful  respondents.  For  example,  in  the  matter  of  sched- 
uling a regular  time  for  study  those  with  prior  correspondence  experi- 
ence were  somewhat  more  prone  to  leave  their  studying  to  chance;  there 
being  38.9  per  cent  in  this  group  compared  to  33.7  per  cent  of  all  the 
successful  enrollees.  This  tendency  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
only  twenty-four,  40.7  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  earned  credit  through 
home  study  had  deadlines  to  meet,  while  75.0  per  cent  of  all  the  success- 
ful students  reported  having  to  complete  their  work  by  a specified  date. 

In  the  practice  of  stopping  for  relaxation  investigated  by  Item 
Three,  it  is  evident  that  25.4  per  cent  of  those  with  previous  experi- 
ence in  correspondence  study  did  not  interrupt  their  work  for  this  pur- 
pose, while  only  19.9  per  cent  of  all  successful  students  reported  that 
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they  went  through  their  study  periods  without  halt.  The  greatest  varia- 
tion in  practice  between  these  two  groups  occurs  with  respect  to  the  time 
selected  for  study.  The  replies  to  Item  Four  show  that  59.0  per  cent  of 
those  with  prior  home  study  credit  did  their  studying  after  their  evening 
meal.  This  practice  was  followed  by  only  49.4  per  cent  of  the  entire 
group.  It  is  also  evident  that  this  variation  was  largely  the  result  of 
considerably  fewer  of  the  correspondence  students  scheduling  their  study 
periods  in  the  afternoon. 

Similarly.  50.8  per  cent  of  those  with  home  study  experience  in- 
dicated that  they  were  free  from  interruptions  in  their  work  in  the  re- 
plies to  Item  Eight,  whereas  the  successful  group  as  a whole  reported  that 
53.4  per  cent  of  them  were  able  to  proceed  free  from  disturbance.  It 
will  be  noted,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the  successful  holders  of  de- 
grees, that  the  replies  to  option  (4)  indicate  that  a much  larger  per- 
centage, 27.1  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  previously  earned  credit  through 
correspondence  were  free  from  disturbance  three-fourths  of  the  time  than 
was  generally  true  of  the  whole  successful  group.  This  again  suggests 
that  the  home  study  group  had  a better  over-all  control  of  their  study 
situation. 

Only  in  the  practice  of  being  able  to  find  practical  applications 
of  the  principles  presented  in  the  text  do  the  students  with  previous 
experience  in  correspondence  study  show  an  advantage  over  all  the  suc- 
cessful respondents.  The  replies  to  Item  TWenty-one  indicate  that  never 
were  those  with  prior  home  study  experience  unable  to  find  such  applica- 
tions. To  the  contrary,  94.8  per  cent  of  this  group  were  able  to  employ 
this  method  always  or  frequently  while  this  was  true  of  only  90.7  per  cent 
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of  all  the  respondents  and  1.3  per  cent  of  this  latter  group,  even  though 
successful,  reported  the  inability  to  ever  employ  this  method. 

Some  other  details  regarding  these  students  may  be  noted.  There 
were  fifteen  successful  holders  of  degrees  among  them.  These  consti- 
tuted 25.4  per  cent  of  the  group.  All  of  the  remainder  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  person  had  college  credit  other  than  that  earned  through 
correspondence  study.  The  purposes  for  which  they  enrolled  covered  the 
entire  list  previously  suggested.  Nineteen,  32.0  per  cent,  enrolled 
for  teacher  certification.  TWenty-nine,  48.9  per  cent,  wanted  to  earn 
credit  for  a degree.  Two,  3.4  per  cent,  were  interested  in  professional- 
vocational  improvement.  Five,  8.5  per  cent,  undertook  the  course  work 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  insurance  examination.  Four,  6.8  per 
cent,  expressed  purposes  that  were  included  in  the  "Other"  category. 

Summary 

The  data  presented  shows  that  many  factors  influence  the  comple- 
tion of  correspondence  courses.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  purpose  for 
which  a student  enrolled  had  a marked  effect  on  the  prospects  of  his 
carrying  his  work  to  a successful  conclusion.  It  was  also  shown  that 
in  the  necessity  to  complete  work  by  a definite  time  there  was  a statis- 
tically significant  relationship  to  successful  course  completion.  The 
same  statistically  significant  relationship  was  also  found  to  exist  in 
the  case  of  prior  collegiate  work  and  previous  correspondence  study  ex- 
perience. 

The  detailed  analysis  presented  with  respect  to  each  of  these 
factors  demonstrated  that  in  many  instances  the  same  individual  was  making 
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a contribution  to  the  conclusion  that  was  being  drawn  concerning  the 
effect  of  each  factor.  That  is,  that  the  successful  student  who  en- 
rolled for  teacher  certification  also  appeared  as  the  successful  student 
with  a deadline  to  meet  and  that  he  had  prior  collegiate  work  and  some 
previous  experience  with  correspondence  study.  This  being  the  situa- 
tion, it  must  be  concluded  that,  although  each  of  the  factors  considered 
can  be  shown  to  exert  a strong  influence  when  taken  by  itself,  it  is  not 
possible  to  point  to  any  one  of  them  as  the  sole  reason  for  successful 
course  completion. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY  AM)  CONCLUSIONS 
Increasing  Importance  of  Correspondence  Study 

• i « « t 

Life  in  modern  society  imposes  many  demands  that  people  broaden 
their  knowledge  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  For  many,  be- 
cause of  the  responsibilities  they  have  acquired  since  finishing  their 
formal  schooling,  the  correspondence  course  provides  the  primary  method 
of  getting  the  information  needed  to  improve  their  vocational  efficiency 
or  to  satisfy  a desire  for  cultural  enrichment.  The  teacher  wanting  to 
renew  a certificate,  the  employee  seeking  a better  position,  and  even 
the  civilian  trying  to  keep  abreast  of  military  reserve  requirements 
have  come  to  rely  on  correspondence  study  as  an  important  educational 
method  to  supplement  other  established  ways  of  learning. 

An  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  people  have  come  to  use 
this  method  of  increasing  their  knowledge  is  found  in  the  360  per  cent 
gain  in  enrollments  in  college  courses  in  the  two  decades  between  1930 
and  1952  reported  by  the  members  of  the  National  University  Extension 
Association.  While  circumstances  make  it  impossible  to  assemble  a com- 
plete set  of  enrollment  figures  for  any  one  year,  it  may  be  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  one  and  a quarter  million  enrollments  are  entered 
annually  in  correspondence  courses  offered  by  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, the  armed  forces,  and  commercial  correspondence  schools. 
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The  result  of  the  increasing  activity  in  home  study  has  been  to 
focus  the  attention  of  professional  educators  upon  it  and  to  subject  it 
to  the  same  critical  study  that  has  been  applied  to  other  phases  of  edu- 
cation. For  the  most  part  the  studies  that  have  been  conducted  up  to 
the  present  time  have  been  concerned  largely  with  the  subject  of  student 
achievement.  There  have  been,  however,  some  studies  of  other  phases  and 
the  sub-committee  on  research  of  the  Committee  on  Correspondence  Study 
of  the  National  University  Extension  Association  is  currently  making 
an  investigation  of  completion  rates  in  correspondence  work. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

This  study,  too,  was  concerned  with  correspondence  course  com- 
pletion, although  it  was  less  concerned  with  the  number  of  persons  who 
completed  than  it  was  to  determine  the  possible  effects  of  certain  fac- 
tors on  successful  completion  of  courses,  (hie  of  the  objectives  was  to 
determine  the  study  methods  employed  by  home  study  students  and  to  see 
whether  completion  or  non-completion  could  be  attributed  to  the  methods 
used.  An  answer  was  also  sought  to  the  question  whether  the  practices 
followed  were  consonant  with  those  suggested  by  educational  psycholo- 
gists. The  study  also  tried  to  discover  if  there  was  any  relation 
between  the  purpose  for  which  a course  was  taken  and  completion  of  the 
course.  Another  objective  was  to  discover  if  there  was  any  relation- 
ship between  the  proximity  of  a deadline  for  completion  and  actual 
course  completion.  The  degree  of  relationship  between  previous  experi- 
ence with  home  study  work  and  course  completion  was  sought.  Finally, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  whether  the  amount  of  prior  collegiate 
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experience  a student  may  have  had  exerts  a demonstrable  effect  on  course 
completion. 

Methods  Used  in  the  Study 

In  order  to  assemble  data  on  the  actual  methods  of  study  employed 
by  correspondence  students  an  inventory  was  prepared  incorporating  sug- 
gestions most  frequently  found  in  the  writings  of  educational  psycholo- 
gists concerning  good  study  habits.  The  inventory  also  included  some 
items  that  were  pertinent  only  to  correspondence  study.  In  addition, 
respondents  were  asked  to  state  as  definitely  as  possible  their  purpose 
in  enrolling  and  whether  or  not  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  complete 
by  a certain  time.  They  were  also  asked  to  indicate  how  long  prior  to 
this  deadline  the  enrollment  was  made.  Data  concerning  the  amount  of 
correspondence  credit  they  had  previously  earned  and  the  amount  of 
college  credit  they  had  obtained  at  the  time  of  their  enrollment  were 
taken  from  their  enrollment  applications  in  the  files  of  the  General 
Extension  Division  of  Florida. 

A list  of  possible  contacts  was  prepared  including  all  of  the 
persons  who  entered  enrollments  for  college  level  courses  with  the 
General  Extension  Division  during  the  months  of  February,  March,  April, 

and  August  of  1953.  This  list  contained  666  names.  After  removing 

% 

duplications  and  deleting  the  names  of  140  enrollees  who  submitted  no 
assignments  on  their  courses  there  were  441  possible  contacts  to  whom 
the  inventories  were  mailed.  Completed  inventories  were  received  from 
249  of  these  and  thirty-one  were  returned  as  undeliverable.  The  re- 
turns represented  63.4  per  cent  of  the  inventories  sent  out.  One 
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hundred  sixty-eight  replies  were  from  students  who  had  completed  their 
work.  Eighty-one  replies  came  from  enrollees  who  had  not.  In  order  to 
enhance  the  possibilities  of  comparison,  those  students  who  completed 
their  courses  but  who  received  final  grades  of  "D"  or  "E"  were  classi- 
fied as  unsuccessful  and  their  replies  were  incorporated  with  those  who 
did  not  complete  their  work. 

Results  of  the  Study 

The  tabulation  of  the  replies  of  the  students  indicated  that  the 
methods  of  study  employed  by  them  accorded  well  with  the  suggestions 
made  by  educational  psychologists.  In  only  a few  instances  was  it  pos- 
sible to  determine  that  the  use  of  a certain  method  made  a statistically 
significant  contribution  to  course  completion  as  far  as  this  group  was 
concerned.  These  methods  were:  having  a regular  period  for  study,  of 

stopping  for  relaxation,  of  studying  at  a time  other  than  in  the  evening, 
of  being  able  to  work  in  an  atmosphere  free  of  disturbance,  and  of  being 
able  to  find  practical  applications  of  principles  involved  in  the  work. 

Synthesized  Flan  of  Study  of  Typical  Successful  Student 

The  data  assembled  on  methods  of  study  did  not  point  out  an  ob- 
vious difference  in  the  practices  followed  by  successful  and  unsuccess- 
ful students  in  their  correspondence  work.  It  was  possible,  however,  to 
synthesize  the  plan  of  study  used  by  the  typical  student  who  successfully 
completed  the  requirements  of  a correspondence  course. 

This  student  scheduled  a regular  period  of  daily  study  two  to 
three  hours  long.  During  this  period  he  stopped  two  times  for  relaxa- 
tion, His  studying  was  done  at  home  after  his  evening  meal  in  an 
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atmosphere  largely  free  from  disturbance.  The  student  worked  at  a desk 
or  table  and  found  about  two  times  as  much  time  was  devoted  to  reading 
as  to  writing  in  the  preparation  of  an  assignment. 

In  the  preparation  of  a particular  assignment  the  student *s  first 
object  was  to  determine  its  purpose.  To  help  in  this,  he  read  the  in- 
structor's comments  or  notes  before  doing  any  of  the  other  reading 
called  for  in  the  assignment.  The  reading  of  the  material  in  the  text- 
book was  begun  by  making  a preliminary  survey  of  the  items  to  be  covered 
before  intensive  study  was  started.  The  material  in  the  text  was  read 
two  times  before  writing  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  the  assignment. 
If  reference  reading  was  required  in  the  course,  this  was  done  after  the 
reading  of  the  text  assignment  was  completed.  The  student  generally 
took  notes  on  the  reference  reading,  but  did  not  make  an  over-all  out- 
line of  the  assignment.  Frequently  during  study  the  student  stopped  at 
the  end  of  paragraphs  or  sections  to  attempt  to  recall  the  main  points 
that  had  been  made.  Despite  these  procedures,  reference  was  made  many 
times  to  the  text  as  the  written  work  was  being  prepared. 

This  typical  successful  student  found  that  reference  to  the 
dictionary  was  often  required.  He  frequently  interrupted  his  progress 
to  find  original  illustrations  to  substitute  for  examples  in  the  text 
and  attempted  to  relate  the  materials  in  the  course  to  what  he  had 
already  learned  elsewhere.  The  student  was  generally  able  to  find 
practical  applications  of  the  principles  presented  in  the  text.  When 
a problem  could  not  be  solved,  or  a question  could  not  be  answered,  he 
formulated  a question  that  would  show  the  instructor  where  he  was  hav- 
ing trouble  and  sent  it  in  with  whatever  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish. 
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When  graded  assignments  were  returned,  the  instructor's  suggestions  were 
. investigated  and  these  graded  assignments  were  generally  used  as  the 
study  guide  in  the  student9s  preparation  for  his  final  examination. 

. . . • . . - 

Effects  of  Other  Factors 

In  the  investigation  of  the  effect  that  the  purpose  for  which  a 
course  was  taken  might  have  on  successful  completion  of  the  course,  it 
was  found  that  the  replies  of  the  enrollees  could  be  classified  in  four 
tiajor  categories.  The  desire  to  obtain  college  credit  for  degree  pur- 
poses was  the  most  popular  with  this  group  of  respondents.  This  cate- 
gory attracted  replies  from  108  persons  of  whom  62.2  per  cent  were  suc- 
cessful in  completing  their  work.  Teacher  certification  was  the  next 
most  popular  category,  attracting  seventy-eight  replies.  Of  those  in- 
dicating this  as  their  purpose  in  taking  hone  study  courses,  79.5  per 
cent  were  able  to  successfully  complete.  Forty-nine  of  the  replies 
came  from  persons  interested  in  professional-vocational  improvement. 

This  group  was  less  successful  in  course  accomplishment.  Only  55.1 
per  cent  of  the  group  completed  successfully.  The  remaining  fourteen 
replies  were  of  such  a diverse  nature  that  they  were  grouped  as  "Other** 
and  these  were  equally  divided  between  success  and  failure  in  course 
completion. 

Within  the  ranks  of  those  seeking  professional-vocational  im- 
provement were  included  those  who  enrolled  for  the  property  insurance 
courses  to  prepare  for  the  agent's  qualification  examination  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner.  It  was  postulated  that  this 
body  of  enrollees  had  a strong  economic  motivation  for  enrollment  and 
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a deadline  to  meet  and  that  these  two  factors  working  together  might 
exert  special  influence  toward  successful  completion  in  their  cases. 
Replies  were  received  from  thirty-one  persons  in  this  category.  Of 
these.  64.5  per  cent  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  successful.  Careful 
analysis  of  the  methods  of  this  group,  however,  failed  to  develop  any 
appreciable  differences  between  their  methods  of  study  and  those  of  the 
entire  group  of  successful  respondents.  It  was  also  apparent  that  in 
their  cases  purpose  was  not  as  strong  a factor  as  it  was  in  the  cases 
of  those  who  took  correspondence  courses  to  meet  teacher  certification 
requirements. 

The  necessity  for  meeting  a deadline  by  which  a course  must  be 
completed  appears  to  exert  a strong  influence  upon  successful  work  in 
home  study.  In  fact,  as  far  as  these  respondents  were  concerned,  there 
was  a statistically  significant  relationship  at  the  .01  level  between 
having  to  meet  a deadline  and  successful  course  completion.  The  replies 
concerning  this  factor  were  nearly  equally  divided.  There  were  120  who 
had  to  meet  a deadline  while  129  did  not.  Of  those  reporting  that  they 
had  to  meet  a deadline  75  per  cent  were  successful.  The  proximity  of 
the  deadline  also  appeared  to  be  important.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  80  per  cent  of  those  who  enrolled  from  one  to  six  months 
ahead  of  the  deadline  were  successful,  whereas  only  64.3  per  cent  of 
those  who  had  more  than  a year  to  meet  their  deadline  completed  their 
work  successfully.  Nevertheless,  these  percentages  are  in  sharp  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  group  who  did  not  have  to  meet  a deadline  of 
whom  only  56.6  per  cent  were  successful. 

Most  of  the  respondents  had  had  college  experience  and  this 
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factor  exerted  a definite  influence  on  their  correspondence  work.  Only 
9.3  per  cent  of  the  enrollees  had  no  college  credit  at  the  tine  they 
undertook  their  study;  of  these,  30.4  per  cent  were  successful.  One 
hundred  fifty-five  of  the  replies  came  from  persons  who  had  credit  in 
varying  amounts,  but  who  had  not  earned  degrees.  These  constituted 
62.2  per  cent  of  the  total  respondents  and  65.8  per  cent  successfully 
completed  their  work.  Seventy-one,  28.5  per  cent,  had  college  degrees 
including  one  on  the  doctorate  level.  Of  this  group  76.1  per  cent  were 
in  the  ranks  of  the  successful.  These  replies  showed  statistically 
significant  relationships  between  successful  completion  and  having 
sane  college  credit  at  the  .01  level  and  between  successful  completion 
and  having  a college  degree  at  the  .05  level. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  person  who  holds  a college  degree 
should  be  much  more  likely  to  successfully  complete  home  study  work 
than  the  person  who  does  not,  or  who  has  had  no  college  experience  at 
all.  In  an  attempt  to  determine  whether  these  successful  degree  holders 
might  have  employed  the  methods  of  study  in  a way  markedly  different 
from  the  group  as  a whole  their  replies  to  the  inventory  items  were 
separately  catalogued  and  compared  with  the  replies  of  all  the  respond- 
ents. No  great  deviations  in  practices  were  shown  and  this  was  demon- 
strated in  a comparison  of  the  replies  of  the  successful  degree  holders 
to  inventory  Items  One,  Three,  and  Eight  with  those  of  the  successful 
group  as  a whole. 

The  study  also  showed  that  there  is  a statistically  significant 
relationship  at  the  .01  level  between  successful  completion  of  corre- 
spondence work  and  prior  experience  with  this  type  of  educational 
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experience.  While  only  30.1  per  cent  of  the  respondents  had  taken  home 
study  courses  prior  to  the  enrollment  that  included  them  in  the  study. 
78.7  per  cent  of  this  group  were  successful.  Of  those  who  had  not 
previously  taken  correspondence  work,  only  59.8  per  cent  were  success- 
ful. 

The  replies  of  the  successful  students  who  had  prior  experience 
with  home  study  to  the  inventory  items  upon  comparison  with  the  replies 
of  all  enrollees  failed  to  produce  any  salient  deviations  from  the  prac- 
tices of  the  entire  group;  although  an  analysis  of  the  replies  of  the 
two  groups  to  inventory  Items  One,  Three,  and  Eight  showed  that  the 
practices  of  those  who  had  had  correspondence  course  experience  were 
slightly  less  desirable  than  those  of  the  entire  group. 

Becommendations  to  Students  and  Directors 

The  results  of  this  study  point  to  the  conclusion  that  in  home 
study,  as  in  all  other  methods  of  education,  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning.  There  is  no  set  of  study  practices  whose  employment  will 
guarantee  success.  Nor,  does  having  a definite  purpose,  a deadline, 
prior  collegiate  residence,  and  previous  experience  of  correspondence 
work,  all  strongly  influential,  assure  that  a student  will  complete  a 
course  successfully. 

The  correspondence  study  student  may  not  be  able  to  enter  a 
course  with  prior  college  work  or  previous  experience  with  home  study 
as  a part  of  his  educational  background.  These  are  factors  over  which 
he  may  not  have  control.  Nevertheless,  the  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion indicate  that  he  can  anticipate  success  in  his  work  by  following 
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the  methods  of  study  employed  by  the  typical  successful  student  mentioned 
above  and  by  setting  a definite  time  for  the  completion  of  his  work  at 
some  date  between  three  and  six  months  after  his  enrollment. 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  investigation  a change  in  the 
format  of  the  usual  correspondence  course  assignment  that  would  place 
the  instructor’s  comments  ahead  of  the  assigned  reading  can  be  reeora- 
mended  to  those  in  charge  of  course  preparation.  This  change  would  lead 
the  student  into  his  work  more  expeditiously.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
an  expansion  of  the  usual  directions  for  study  distributed  with  courses 
is  in  order.  The  student,  new  to  home  study,  should  be  particularly 
impressed  with  the  desirability  of  employing  those  methods  which  promote 
retention  and  recall  and  with  the  importance  of  sending  in  questions  to 
his  instructor  concerning  parts  of  any  assignment  which  he  does  not 
understand. 

Suggestions  for  Other  Investigations 

This  study  has  suggested  the  possibilities  for  several  further 
investigations.  One  of  these  would  be  to  confine  the  research  to  a 
single  subject  area.  Another  would  be  to  study  the  difference  in 
methods  employed  between  subject  areas,  that  is,  to  see  to  what  extent 
the  practices  of  successful  students  of  history  differ  from  those  of 
successful  students  of  mathematics  or  engineering  courses.  An  investi- 
gation of  this  type,  however,  will  require  data  on  a much  larger  scale 
than  was  available  in  this  study. 

If  information  on  the  study  methods  of  a large  number  of  students 
were  available,  it  would  be  possible  to  consider  more  fully  the  effects 
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of  certain  factors.  For  exanqjle,  how  do  the  methods  of  study  of  those 
who  enrolled  for  professional-vocational  improvement,  who  had  a dead- 
line to  meet,  who  had  a college  degree,  and  who  had  no  prior  experience 
with  hone  study  work,  compare  with  the  study  practices  of  those  in  the 
same  condition  except  with  no  prior  collegiate  experience? 

Other  investigators  may  very  well  find  reason  for  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  inventory  or  sane  of  the  items.  No  argument  is  here  pre- 
sented that  it  is  not  subject  to  being  made  better,  or  more  definitive. 
One  possibility  for  improvement  that  might  be  investigated  is  that  the 
statement  of  some  of  the  items  could  be  made  in  a form  that  is  less 
leading. 

Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  the  whole  study  might  be  broadened 
to  include  students  of  a number  of  extension  divisions,  geographically 
separated.  If  such  a study  is  undertaken,  it  is  suggested  that  it  be 
concerned  with  only  successful  students.  The  experience  reported  here 
appears  to  show  that  good  and  poor  methods  of  study  are  fairly  equally 
divided  between  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  student  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  unsuccessful  student  would  not  detract  too  much  from  the 
validity  of  the  findings,  if  the  study  were  primarily  concerned  with  the 
study  methods  of  successful  students.  Moreover,  by  considering  only  the 
successful  student,  the  inventory  can  be  put  in  his  hands  shortly  after 
he  finishes  his  course,  while  his  practices  are  still  fresh  in  his  mind. 
To  include  the  student  who  fails  to  complete  a course  after  sending  in 
one  or  more  assignments  requires  a delay  until  the  time  allowed  for 
course  completion  expires  before  the  student  can  be  contacted.  This 
time  allowed  for  completion  is  generally  one  year  and  by  that  time  the 
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student  who  did  not  complete  more  than  one  or  two  assignments  is  some- 
what uncertain  as  to  just  what  his  practices  were.  A further  argument 
for  eliminating  this  student  lies  in  the  fact  that  those  who  fail  to 
complete  are  less  likely  to  return  the  inventory. 

There  are  many  other  possibilities  for  research  in  correspondence 
study.  The  direction  which  investigators  might  take  is  limited  solely 
by  their  own  particular  interests.  The  whole  field  of  course  construc- 
tion, for  example,  is  open  to  investigation.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
use  of  this  method  of  instruction,  it  is  hoped  that  many  more  studies 
of  it  in  all  its  phases  will  be  undertaken. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Name 


Course 


Inventory  of  Study  Methods  Employed  By 
Correspondence  Study  Students 

The  purpose  of  this  inventory  is  to  catalog  the  methods  used 
by  students  in  connection  with  correspondence  study  courses.  It 
is  not  a test.  Consequently,  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers 
and  no  scores  or  ranks  will  be  assigned  to  the  papers. 

The  ideal  way  to  conduct  a survey  of  this  kind  would  have 
been  to  ask  you.  "What  did  you  do?".  This  would  have  involved 
more  work  on  your  part  than  we  felt  free  to  ask  of  you.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  have  involved  possible  misinterpretation  and 
errors  in  cataloging  on  our  part.  Consequently,  we  have  developed 
the  series  of  items  included  in  this  inventory  after  examining 
several  suggestions  for  study  and  talking  with  many  students. 

Please  remember  that  the  only  thing  we  are  interested  in  is, 
WHAT  DID  YOU  DO?  What  you  may  consider  the  best  response  to  any 
item  is  immaterial  and  is  at  best  only  a matter  of  opinion.  The 
method  you  employed  is  what  we  want  to  know.  If  one  or  more  items 
suggest  procedures  that  will  help  you  in  subsequent  study,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  have  you  try  them,  but  please  do  not  report  them 
on  this  survey. 

Before  beginning  the  inventory  please  answer  these  questions: 

1.  What  was  your  purpose  in  taking  the  course  (be  as  specific 

as  possible)?  


2.  Was  it  necessary  to  complete  the  course  by  a certain  time? 
(Yes  or  No)  

How  far  in  advance  of  this  deadline  did  you  enroll?  
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DIRECTIONS:  Each  item  which  follows  contains  a number  of  phrases 
which  suggest  ways  in  which  that  particular  procedure  might  have 
been  employed  in  your  study.  Select  the  phrase  which  best  com- 
pletes the  statement  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  you  used. 

Place  the  number  of  this  phrase  in  the  blank  before  the  item 
number. 

1,  I scheduled  a regular  period  of  time  for  the  study  of  the 

course  (1)  daily;  (2)  three  times  a week;  (3)  two  times 
a week;  (4)  weekly;  (5)  at  longer  intervals;  (6)  no 
scheduled  time. 

■■■-  2.  I found  the  best  study  period  to  be  one  whose  duration  was 

(1)  one  hour;  (2)  two  hours;  (3)  three  hours;  (4)  four 
hours;  (5)  more  than  four  hours. 

3.  During  my  study  period  I stopped  for  relaxation  (1)  one 

time;  (2)  two  times;  (3)  three  times;  (4)  four  or  more 
times;  (5)  not  at  all. 

4.  I found  the  best  time  for  study  in  my  case  to  be  (1)  before 

breakfast;  (2)  between  breakfast  and  lunch;  (3)  during 
the  afternoon;  (4)  after  my  evening  meal. 

5.  In  preparing  an  assignment  I found  that  the  reading  and 

writing  involved  took  (1)  about  the  same  amount  of  time; 

(2)  took  twice  as  much  time  for  the  reading  as  for  the 
writing;  (3)  took  three  times  as  much  time  for  the  reading 
as  for  the  writing;  (4)  took  twice  as  much  time  for  the 
writing  as  for  the  reading;  (5)  took  three  times  as  much 
time  for  the  writing  as  for  the  reading. 

6.  I prepared  my  assignments  (1)  at  home;  (2)  at  school; 

(3)  at  the  place  where  I work;  (4)  in  hotels;  (5)  in 

a place  assigned  for  the  preparation  of  such  assignments: 

(6)  in  the  library. 

_____  7.  I usually  did  the  reading  and  writing  for  my  assignments 

(1)  in  an  easy  chair;  (2)  at  a desk  or  table;  (3)  on  a 
sofa  or  lounge;  (4)  elsewhere. 

8.  In  the  place  where  I did  my  studying  I was  free  from  dis- 
turbances (1)  hardly  ever;  (2)  about  one-fourth  of  the 
time;  (3)  about  half  of  the  time;  (4)  about  three-fourths 
of  the  time;  (5)  nearly  all  of  the  time. 

9.  In  beginning  the  preparation  of  an  assignment,  I read  the 

instructor *s  comment  on  the  assignment  (1)  first;  (2)  after 
the  assigned  reading  in  the  text  book;  (3)  after  the 
assigned  reading  in  the  text  and  the  reference  reading. 
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10.  Before  attempting  to  write  the  answers  to  the  questions  on 
the  assignment.  I read  the  assigned  reading  in  the  text 
(1)  one  time;  (2)  two  times;  (3)  three  times;  (4)  more 
than  three  times. 

11.  In  beginning  a new  assignment  I tried  to  determine  the 
purpose  of  the  assignment  as  the  first  step  (1)  in  less 
than  half  of  the  assignments;  (2)  in  more  than  half  of 
the  assignments;  (3)  always;  (4)  never. 

12.  I made  a preliminary  survey  of  the  assigned  reading  in 
the  text  before  beginning  intensive  study  of  the  material 
to  be  covered  (1)  never;  (2)  for  less  than  half  of  the 
assignments;  (3)  for  more  than  half  the  assignments; 

(4)  always. 

13.  I related  the  reference  reading  to  the  material  in  the  text 
by  (1)  reading  the  reference  material  after  all  of  the 
text  material;  (2)  by  reading  both  text  and  reference 
material  topic  by  topic;  (3)  by  reading  the  reference 
material  between  the  readings  of  the  text  material; 

(4)  I did  not  do  any  reference  reading. 

14.  I found  it  helpful  to  take  notes  on  the  reference  reading 
(1)  always;  (2)  for  more  than  half  the  assignments; 

(3)  for  less  than  half  the  assignments;  (4)  not  at  all; 

(5)  no  reference  material  assigned. 

15.  In  my  studying  I stopped  at  the  end  of  paragraphs  or  sec- 
tions to  attempt  to  recall  the  main  points  presented 

(1)  always;  (2)  frequently;  (3)  infrequently;  (4)  not 
at  all. 

16.  In  writing  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  the  assignments 
I found  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  text  or  reference 
materials  (1)  not  at  all;  (2)  only  a few  times;  (3)  quite 
often. 

17.  I made  an  outline  of  the  material  covered  in  the  assignment 
<1)  for  every  assignment;  (2)  for  three-fourths  of  the 
assignments;  (3)  for  half  of  the  assignments;  (4)  for 
one-fourth  of  the  assignments;  (5)  for  none  of  the  assign- 
ments. 

18.  I interrupted  my  progress  to  search  for  original  illustra- 
tions to  substitute  for  examples  in  the  text  (1)  always; 

(2)  frequently;  (3)  infrequently;  (4)  never. 

19.  I attempted  to  relate  the  materials  in  this  course  to  what 
I had  previously  learned  (1)  as  often  as  possible;  (2) 
most  of  the  time;  (3)  only  occasionally;  (4)  not  at  all. 
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20.  I used  what  I had  learned  elsewhere  to  evaluate  the 
statements  made  in  this  course  (1)  not  at  all;  (2) 
infrequently;  (3)  frequently;  (4)  always. 

21.  I was  able  to  find  practical  applications  of  the  principles 
presented  in  the  text  (1)  always;  (2)  frequently;  (3) 
infrequently;  <4)  not  at  all. 

22.  I found  a dictionary  necessary  (1)  frequently;  (2)  in- 
frequently; (3)  not  at  all. 

23.  When  I found  a question  in  the  assignment  or  a problem 
that  I could  not  solve  1(1)  skipped  it  and  went  on  to 
the  next;  (2)  left  a blank  for  it  on  ray  paper  expecting 
the  instructor  to  write  in  the  correct  answer;  (3)  tried 
to  ask  a question  that  would  show  the  instructor  where  I 
was  having  difficulty;  (4)  asked  a question  and  sent  in 
whatever  I had  been  able  to  accomplish. 

24.  When  I received  a graded  assignment,  if  it  did  not  require 
resubmission,  I (1)  looked  it  over  and  put  it  with  previous 
assignments;  (2)  searched  for  relations  between  the  materials 
in  it  and  the  assignment  on  which  I was  currently  working; 

(3)  looked  up  any  suggestions  made  by  the  instructor; 

(4)  followed  any  suggestions  made  by  the  instructor  and 
wrote  about  them  on  later  assignments. 

25.  To  prepare  for  the  final  examination  (1)  I used  the  questions 
on  the  individual  assignments  as  a study  guide;  (2)  I used 
the  graded  assignments  as  a study  guide;  (3)  I found  it 
simpler  to  go  through  the  text  book  checking  topic  headings. 
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